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‘The Ecole des Beaux Arts, Its Influence on 
Our Architecture 


The article published below, contributed by Mr. J. Stewart Barney, is the first of a series 
of articles to be published in the Architectural Record from time to time which will deal 
with the methods of modern French architecture as applied to architectural practice in the 


United States. 


By “modern French methods” we refer particularly to the training obtained 
by American students (and their imitators) in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


Naturally, it is to 


be expected that there will be among our contributors a considerable, and possibly on some 


points, a profound, 


properly we should, unexpurgated and unrevised. 
The best ingerests of American architecture are involved. 
Mr. Barney’s paper raises the entire question in a very admirable manner. 


a debate. 


difference of opinion as to values. 


We shall publish these opinions, as 
The point at issue certainly is well worth 


He is, as is well 


known, an architect of experience, whose achievements in this country give to all his judg- 


ments a presumptive value. 


His opinions are those of a mature, professional man, and there- 


fore differ essentially from the impressions or recollections of a young student 


It is well known in the architectural 
world that the strongest influence now 
operating in the United States is that 
of the modern French school. The 
force and consequence of this fact is not 
appreciated or even understood by the 
layman, as he casually observes the new 
buildings that are going up all around 
him. He notes, perhaps, if he is a 
European traveler, that they suggest 
something foreign. If he is untraveled, 
he may recognize that there is some- 
thing novel in the architecture of our 
more recent buildings, something that 
may even seem to him to be distinctly 
fashionable ; but what this element is, he 
does not stop to consider. He is not in a 


position to recognize that the “new 
thing” in American architecture is the 
influence of the “Ecole des Beaux 


Arts.” 

The importation of commodities is 
visible. The importation of an idea or 
influence is quite the reverse. Yet the 
one may be as important as the other. 
The “change of front” (it is hardly 
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deeper) of American architecture dur- 
ing the past decade is both significant 
and systematic, and really deserves the 
consideration and attention of the 
American public, in so far as that public 
is really interested in the profounder 
elements of American civilization. 
Were we to-morrow to import from 
France their engineering and mechan- 
ical principles as applied to their rail- 
roads, the vocabulary and methods of 
the management of the same, or the 
cumbersome machinery of their banking 
system, how startled we should all be 
by the event, how quickly would arise 


inquiries from specialists, public, and 
press. Fut this thing has actually hap- 
pened in the domain of architecture. 


Nobody is surprised, hardly a single 
word of inquiry is heard, hardly even 
does anyone care to discuss the signifi- 
cance or the value of this extraordinary 
importation. Is this as it should be, 
and were we to throw off this influence, 
would we, in our untutored and suscep- 
tible condition, indulge in other archi- 
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tectural excesses which would be even 
worse? Should we not, before we have 
allowed this transplanted art to take so 
firm a hold of our people as to nip in 
the bud or postpone indefinitely any 
tendency to develop a_ national archi- 
tecture, stop and consider? 

Why have we adopted the teachings 
of the modern French school? Why 
have we ceased to consider the magnifi- 
cent French architecture of the period 
immediately preceding the Renaissance ? 
Why do we not study with more con- 
sideration the architecture of other coun- 
tries, notably England and Germany? 
And why do we allow our naturally 
strong artistic instincts to be developed 
along one line only? Has it been dem- 
onstrated to our entire satisfaction that 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, with its 
theories, its ateliers, and its Grand Prix, 
is the only school in which to train our 
young men? Is the influence of the 
modern French school the best for the 
future architect of America? 

A few years ago the United States 
could not boast of a graduate of the 
“Ecole des Beaux Arts.” We now have 
many full-fledged graduates. Each year 
this number is increased. We have in 
many of our colleges Frenchmen, grad- 
uates of the Ecole, in charge of the archi- 
tectural department. Almost every office 
of any size in this country boasts of one 
or more of these graduates. Yearly 
hundreds of our young men go to 
Paris to study architecture, if not in the 
school, under the direction of one of its 
graduates. We have in this country au 
Architectural Society, composed of this 
privileged class, which takes for its name 
the French words “Beaux Arts.” 

I want it to be distinctly understood 
that neither by word nor by inference do 
I wish to be understood as saying a word 
otherwise than in praise of the French 
system of training when applied to 
Frenchmen themselves and to the con- 
ditions that are prevalent to-day in 
France. I cannot say enough in admi- 
ration of their wonderful corps of pro- 
fessionals, their absolute sincerity and 
disinterested work in the propagation of 
the correct theories of art, literature and 
science. They have established a stand- 
ard of excellence which I doubt that we 
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shall ever equal. That France has been 
for the past three hundred years the 
center of art-influence of the world is 
not questioned. That the world at large, 
and especially America, owes her a debt 
of gratitude for the generosity she has 
always shown in throwing open her 
schools, her museums, and her libraries 
to all, is admitted. It is a matter of his- 
tory that the nucleus from which sprang 
this modern art-energy was an importa- 
tion from Italy, and although all do not 
agree that this Italian art, which was so 
skilfully transplanted by France, was 
the best for the countries which accepted 
it at her hands, the world is unanimous 
in its thanks, and her brilliant, method- 
ical and conscientious labor has been, 
and is still, highly appreciated. She has 
stemmed storms which have staggered 
the entire world and shaken the fabric 
of civilization to its very foundation. 
l‘rance has been and is still the teacher 
of the world, the pioneer in thought and 
the home of the student, and it would be 
wrong to throw off lightly and before 
due consideration her guidance. 

The architecture of America at this 
time is in very much the same position 
as was that of France at the beginning 
of the Renaissance, with the exception 
that we have not back of us the glorious 
traditions of the Gothic art. We are 
planting this exotic art in virgin soil, 
whereas France, when she borrowed the 
Italian art, had a strong substratum in 
her wonderful architecture of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

The object of this paper is not to 
criticise the French architecture of the 
Renaissance, though I frankly admit 
that I have never quite understood how 
the French, so careful to waste nothing, 
could in one generation, so to speak, 
without apparent regret, have thrown 
away the brilliant traditions of their 
Gothic art. I have often wondered what 
would have been the architecture of 
france to-day if the French had been al- 
lowed to follow their own strong artistic 
instincts, and had not been forced by the 
whims of the fashionable favored class to 
borrow from Italy its art and its artisans. 
What would the spirit of Gean de Beauce 
(designer of the north tower of Char- 
tres) have produced could it have freed 
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itself from the fetters (rules of art) 
which were then based on misguided 
study of classic monuments, and were as 
meaningless when applied to his time as 
they were pedantic in their claims to 
solve all questions of design and propor- 
tion in architecture. 

The purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest that, perhaps, the theories and 
teachings of the “Ecole des Beaux Arts” 
do not apply to our modern require- 
ments. I do not for one moment ques- 
tion that they are necessary for the 
l‘rench art student in preparation for his 
one aim and object in life, namely, the 
“Grand Prix de Rome.” No one denies 
that he, by the winning of this great dis- 
tinction, has proven that he is a thorough 
master of all the scholastic theories, and 
is prepared to teach others, whose only 
object in life is in their turn to repeat 
this performance. With the American 
student the position is entirely different. 
His “Ecole” reputation does him no good 


g 
(in America) with those who understand 
what it 1s based upon and how it was 
made. There have been so many young 


\mericans who have had the reputation 
of winning the Grand Prix de Rome, a 
prize which is open only to Frenchmen, 
that we have become skeptical, demand- 
ing American achievements rather than 
an “Ecole reputation.” It is to be regret- 
ted that we have not in this country the 
atmosphere of the universal appreciation 
ff art which gives to the American stu- 
dent in Paris new interest and encour- 
agement, but before he can derive real 
benefits from his surroundings he must 
he able to distinguish clearly and dis- 
tinctly between true thought and raving, 
reason and nonsense, conviction and 
pose. He must be able to disabuse his 
mind of the idea that in his work in 
Paris he is preparing himself for his 
work in America. He _ should realize 
from the start that he is there to study 
the French method of thought, which 
applies only to French conditions, other- 
wise he will have difficulty in throwing 
off the French influence, which it is 
absolutely necessary for him to do be- 
fore he can begin serious work here. 
Unless he possesses great strength of 
character or previous training, sur- 
rounded by the atmosphere that produces 
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the future “logist,’” he is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the bad 
as applied to the “Grand Prix,” which 
may or may not be good as applied to 
the problems of actual practice. It is ad- 
mitted by the strongest advocates of the 
l‘rench teaching that there are dreamers 
in the “Quartier Latin,” and that their 
wild dreams are sometimes so cleverly 
put that they have great influence on the 
weak. It is the weak that should be 
protected; the strong need no protec- 
tion. And the man who goes to Paris 
simply to gain a smattering of French, 
his ‘Parisian stamp,” the regular stock 
of atelier slang, to return to this country 
using terms which are meaningless when 
used even by a Irenchman, but are for 
him the most unpardonable affectation, 
is too much of a harlequin to enter into 
this discussion. It is admitted that dis- 
credit has been thrown upon the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts by such men, who 
through ignorance did not catch the 
spirit of its wonderful training. 

The following, it should be under- 
stood, is the result of careful notes taken 
during two vears’ study in Paris in and 
out of the ateliers, under the direction 
of those who were considered _ their 
strongest men, and for whose opinion 
[ have the greatest respect, and to whom 
| am indebted for many of the points 
which I make in criticism of the methods 
of the school as applied to the American 
student. These I will not offend, as 
they have often agreed with me, and 
have always willingly given consideration 
to the points which I raise. 

When for the first time, under the di- 
rection of one of these men, I undertook 
to work out one of their large problems, 
[ was appalled by its magnitude, con- 
sidering the small amount of time that 
was allowed me to solve the same. AIl- 
though I had practiced architecture in 
America for nearly fourteen years, this 
problem required information that I, 
with my experience, did not have. I was 
confident that it would require all the 
time allowed for the complete solution to 
read up on the subject and put myself in 
a position where I could consider intel- 
ligently the conditions governing the 
same. Therefore, with a very limited 
knowledge of the subject, and not hav- 
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ing, at that time, entirely grasped their 
idea of proportion in plan, one of the 
most striking features of the school 
training, I naturally produced a plan 
absolutely without merit from any stand- 
point, and especially from theirs. I was 
wandering in the dark. I could not 
understand how it was possible to grasp 
so quickly the solution of so large a 
problem in an entirely new field, and re- 
quiring special technical information. I 
was very much impressed when for the 
first time I saw the readiness with which 
the advocates of this proportion system 
arrived at a solution. 

[ think I am right in saying that the 
student of the “Ecole des Beaux Arts” is 
taught to plan with his eyes. He uses a 
very soft pencil, or, preferably, a piece of 
charcoal. With this on a small piece of 
paper he spins, and spins and spins in 
concentric circles until he has covered 
the entire paper with a soft gray tone of 
interlacing lines. These he smears occa- 
sionally with his fingers, and in this 
shadowy uncertainty his quick and 
trained imagination sees or devises a 
form which his experience has shown 
will be considered good. He then forces 
the conditions which govern the problem 
to fit this beautiful form. By the process 
of proportioning the different parts of 
his plan he claims to arrive at a solution, 
and by means of his power of indication 
he renders the whole pleasing to the 
eye. ‘The first is false, the second de- 
ceiving. 

By their theories and their methods of 
indication they not only arrive quickly at 
the solution, but are equally skilful in 
seeing at a glance the faults in a plan- 
composition of others. One often hears 
of the wonderful skill of certain profes- 
sors in this particular feat of telling at a 
glance, without even reading the pro- 
gramme or demanding the scale, what is 
the trouble with a plan. Considering 
and judging an architectural plan as a 
musician would a piece of music, their 
trained eye readily detects harmony, lack 
of harmony or discord. They detect a 
false note quickly, and can as quickly 
give their reasons for the discord, but 
their reasons are generally the statement 
that this particular form, or combina- 
tion of forms, had or had not been used 


in previous “concours,” or having been 
used, had been adjudged good or bad. 
They refer to the previous “Grand 
Prix” as a lawyer, pleading before the 
bar, would refer to the rulings of the 
highest court. 

This great facility in criticism, I 
think, is due to the fact that they have 
studied for years the expositions in the 
Ecole; they know by heart every deci- 
sion of the “court,” they know what has 
been considered bad and what has been 
considered good, they know what is now 
considered good or bad, they know what 
has been pronounced obsolete, what is 
now the most fashionable form, and, 
like a clever tailor, they are quick to see 
the possibilities in a new cut. They 
are quick to tell whether a new form 
will take its place in the traditions of 
this paper-architecture and be handed 
down as something which has_ been 
tried and found good. They are per- 
fectly sincere when they say that they 
feel discord, but my question is always, 
Why do they feel this? Would they feel 
the same in walking through the build- 
ing constructed after the plan under 
consideration, and as there is no possi- 
ble way that they can obtain, after the 
building is constructed, a view of a 
horizontal section through the same, 
which is the plan? I think they may 
be accused of wrongly applying the rules 
of artistic combinations of forms, lights 
and shades. Their theories are there- 
fore just as applicable to the working 
drawings for an automobile. 

As I have said, they will criticise a 
plan without even thinking of asking 


the scale at which it is drawn. They 
do not hesitate to criticise before asking 
for the conditions which govern. This 


was well illustrated when they criticised 
a set of competition drawings which | 
made in Paris for a New York church, 
without asking for the prospectus of 
competition. 

When asked why they do not consider 
the scale at which the drawing is made, 
they reply: “The scale makes no differ- 
ence; it is a matter of proportion.” 
Could they apply this theory to the plan 
for a State hospital, for example? The 
space allotted to one patient might, at 
one scale, be that which was required 
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by law, and at another give to the pa- 
tient more cubic space than was re- 
quired—more than was convenient for 
the administration of the building, and 
more than the appropriation, which was 
based upon scientific calculation, could 
pay for. 

Naturally, men who have been pass- 
ing on plans, with theoretical require- 
ments based upon theoretical conditions 
which have been the outgrowth of their 
experience with “projects” which were 
never intended to be executed, are apt 
to form standards of excellence which 
are erroneous. [rom their standpoint, 
judging from the masterpieces which 
they have turned out, according to their 
theories, their methods are correct; but 
when these methods are applied to 
American competitions for a_ building 
that is really to be built, great injustice 
may be done to those who are not edu- 
cated in these theories, or understanding 
them, consider them worthless and re- 
fuse to be influenced by them. 

By the French teaching, the plan is an 
assemblage of symbolic indications, and 
when rendered in accordance with their 
rules of shades, tones, values, etc., is as 
perfectly understood by their judges as 
would be a musical score to the leader 
of an orchestra, and establishes between 
them and the student a perfect medium 
of communication. The student, if he 
is a master of the art, can at will sug- 
gest to the judges gayness, sadness, 
light and air, or absence of both—a 
beautiful view or a dense forest. All of 
these different forms of indication (chi 
chi) have been invented by these clever 
schoolboys with the sole idea of pleas- 
ing and catching the eve of the judges, 
having noted in previous expositions 
that the drawings having the most ex- 
traordinary display of this kind of art 
were generally recognized. 

This meaningless, aimless, childish 
performance has been carried on to an 
absurd limit, and as long as this is con- 
fined to the school it is a matter of no 
interest to us; but when full-grown men, 
serious in their work, allow themselves 
to be forced either to study these tricks, 
or, if they have not the time themselves, 
employ in their offices, at exorbitant sal- 
aries, pastmasters in this form of “plan 


garnishing,’ in order to compete on equal 
terms with those who have forced this 
sort of rendering on us in the guise of 
high art, I think it is time to stop and 
consider. 

As | have said, I was very much im- 
pressed when I first saw one of these 
masters of what I, for the lack of a bet- 
ter name, call the “spinning process,” 
dash off in this way the plan for a large 
problem. It was a joy to look at. His skill 
was almost magical, his arguments most 
convincing. | was certain that he at 
some time in the past had given a great 
deal of time and study to this particular 
problem, but now I know that he did 
not know as much about the conditions 
governing it as I did. When it was laid 
before him it was the first time that a 
problem of that particular nature had 
been submitted to him, but with abso- 
lute certainty, the outcome of his con- 
fidence in his theories, one of which 1s, 
I think, that good proportion in plan 
produces a good plan, he quickly arrived 
at a solution which satisfied his eye, 
would have satisfied the eye of the Com- 
mittee of Award, and was therefore pro- 
nounced by him the proper “partie” 
(lay-out). When the uncompromising 
facts governing this problem were 
brought to bear upon his “parti” his 
beautiful proportions were lost, and the 
plan was pronounced bad, not because 
it did not fulfil the necessary require- 
ments, but had lost its proportions and 
was no longer, as he expressed it, satis- 
factory to an “indescribable feeling.” 
To understand this “indescribable feel- 
ing” one must train oneself by studying 
the proportions and combinations that 
have in previous school “concours” been 
adjudged gor id by the committee ot 
award. 

Having now studied conscientiously 
this process, although not an advocate of 
the same, I can in a few minutes dash 
off a “parti” for the largest or the 
smallest problem. I use the same pro- 
cess of “spinning” until something ap- 
pears on the paper which suggests a 
pleasing combination of forms. This I 
can apply, as they do, to the tooling on 
a book, the lay-out of a park, the plan of 
an old ladies’ home, or to some really 
great work. 





It must be because of their absolute 
confidence in the efficiency of propor- 
tions, as applied to plan, that the men 
educated in these theories undertake, 
without hesitation, the most complicated 
problems with conditions of which they 
have not the slightest information. They 
certainly solve the problem to their en- 
tire satisfaction by this skilful combi- 
nation of large and small forms, ar- 
ranged with the idea of producing the 
most pleasing plan-picture. And_ by 
combinations of grays, tones, washes 
and values—all having no more bearing 
upon the practical result than the arti- 
ficial effects of lights and shades which 
they produce on their facades with 
shadows at 45 degrees—they undoubt- 
edly satisfy the requirements of the 
school. It must be said, however, that 
though they may be accused of mislead- 
ing others into the belief that they have 
solved the problem practically, they 
have first misled themselves. It is al- 
most impossible to argue separately the 
theory of proportion in plan and the 
process of indication or rendering, as 
they are inseparably associated ; the ren- 
dering being the method by which pro- 
portions, which are considered good, are 
emphasized, and those which might be 
criticised rendered interesting or, if nec- 
essary, entirely hidden. 

When I was at work on a plan for a 
block house, an army post or trading 
station in Alaska, concerning the re- 
quirements of which neither the pro- 
fessor who drew up the conditions 
(judging from the conditions), the pro- 
fessor under whom I was then working, 
nor | myself pretended to have the 
slightest information, I was told that 
I could by the theory of proportion 
decide the best method of fighting 
Indians, and that the necessary size 
of the block house was a simple matter 
of proportion between it and the sur- 
rounding courts, I was then tempted 
to pronounce their theories unworthy of 
serious consideration. In answer to my 
objections, I was told that they were not 
in reality attempting to design a block 
house or trading station that would suit 
the place for which it was intended, and 
perhaps theirs would not be a practical 
solution. Then why attempt to solve a 
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problem that required no_ solution? 
Why impose any conditions, and why 
call the solution an army post in Alaska? 
I could not understand how it was pos- 
sible to consider intelligently this trad- 
ing station or block house without first 
having a talk with the Indian fighter. 
[ could not see how any theories refer- 
ring to the monuments of Europe could 
apply to this absolutely new set of con- 
ditions. I claim that if it was necessary 
to have theories at all in order to come 
to a satisfactory solution, these should 
be established on what the _ trapper 
would say, rather than upon what Louis 
NIV. had already done or would do if 
he were called upon to build this army 
post. Seeing in this particular problem 
a golden opportunity of testing their 
theories of proportion, I wilfully made a 
block house too small for the purposes 
for which it was to be used. I placed 

in a position so dangerous, from a strat- 
egic standpoint, that I think the trap- 
per would have refused to live in it. 
| entirely disregarded the safety of the 
inmates of the post, but having grasped 
the theory of proportion | studied with 
great care to obtain what I thought 
would be considered a fine combination 
of forms, composing with great care 
the different values, lights, darks and 
gravs. ‘These combinations, and the 
method of rendering them attractive to 
the eve, I learned by painstaking study 
of the “Grand Prix” of previous years. 
The consequence was, I was highly com- 
mended. I was told that it was pleasing 


to see that I had grasped the idea, and 
that it had always been predicted that 
I would “arrive.” I then demonstrated 
that it was impossible with this “partie” 
to obtain the required amount of space 
for the different parts, having carefully 
worked out beforehand the amount of 
space which, in my judgment, they 
would require. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the professor to devise another 
combination of forms. This he readily 
did, and without an apparent effort ob- 
tained another more pleasing combina- 
tion; but when the facts were brought 
to bear upon this new “partie,” it was 
also found that it did not fulfil the re- 
quirements, and we parted without hav- 
ing solved the problem of how to fight 
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Indians in Alaska. We knew nothing 
whatever about the requirements, and 
without the assistance of the trapper it 
was just as ridiculous for us to make a 
combination of forms to suit his condi- 
tions as it would have been for us to 
have selected for our “partie” for this 
army post a Turkish rug, simply be- 
cause it, by its combinations of forms, 
shades and colors, produced a pleasing 
effect upon the eye. 

he advocate of this system, when he 
has, as they say in Irench, “arrived,” 
claims to be able to design by the theory 
of proportion the correct solution of any 
problem, a block house in Alaska, the 
palace of a king, the house of an Amer- 
ican millionaire, or an undertaker’s shop 
twenty or thirty stories high to be built 
in New York, to fulfil the Frenchman's 
idea of our requirement (Prix de Re- 
Architectes Ameri- 
1905-1906), with- 
ut any other preparation than a good 
eve for proportion, and a wonderful skill 
indication. 


connaissance des 


cains—school vyear 


I was given to design a gymnasium, 


or rather the Irenchman’s idea of a 
building for the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation in America. I carefully cal- 
culated the sizes of the different rooms 

dining-room, library, assembly-room, 
gymnasium, ete.—which would fulfil the 
requirements, assuming a certain num- 
ber of habitués. I laid aside my plans, 
and when the professor arrived I re- 
quested him, in order that I could more 
thoroughly grasp his method, to read 
the conditions and make himself what 
he considered the proper “‘partie.” 

He was most methodical. He read 
the programme carefully, and divided it 
under different heads, giving to certain 
features greater prominence and_ to 
others their respective places. So far, 
so good. But then, seizing a large piece 
of charcoal, with much “spinning,” half 
closing of the eyes, and throwing his 
head from side to side, he arrived at, 
as is always admitted, a beautiful form. 
His particular idea was that a large din- 
ing-room, called for in the conditions, 
should be symmetrical with and balance 
the gymnasium. I asked him how he 
could possibly arrive at any such pro- 
portion when, really, it only required a 
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certain number of square feet for one 
man to dine comfortably, with all of the 
necessary service, etc., while for the 
same man to perform on the horizontal 
bar or the running-track, to play hand- 
ball or indulge in any of the gymnastic 
exercises would require from five to 
twenty times as much space. There 
was, therefore, in reality, not the slight- 
est proportional relation between the 
size of the two parts. After that he 
was willing to consider these practical 
tests that were brought to bear upon his 
theories. 

The following are a few of the rules 
which are given to assist you in under- 
standing the theory of proportion in 
plan. ‘These were all carefully noted by 
me immediately after each criticism. 

In making the plan of a large hotel in 
the country, the amount of land avail- 
able unlimited, there must be a harmoni- 
ous proportion between the size of the 
drawing-room and the flower beds. 
IXxactly what this proportion is it is hard 
to establish. One explanation of this 
theory is that, given the number of peo- 
ple who would naturally gather in the 
drawing-room of the hotel, if the same 
number were to wander into the gar- 
den, if there was not a proper proportion 
between the two parts of the composi- 
tion, and the garden, for instance, was 
too large, the guests would find it but 
sparsely populated, and it would pro- 
duce on them the effect of sadness. 
When you failed to grasp this idea you 
are told that these proportions are in 
fact matters of sentiment and feeling, 
that it is almost impossible to express 
them in words. 

In another problem, “Rendezvous de 
Chasse,” feeling that perhaps I had 
grasped the idea of proportion, as re- 
ferred to the flower beds and the draw- 
ing-room, I endeavored to bring about 
some sort of proportion between the 
rooms of this hunt club and the court of 
honor in front. You can imagine my 
disappointment when I was informed 
that in this particular case there was no 
proportional relation between the rooms 
and the court of honor, because the 
court of honor in a “Rendezvous de 
Chasse” should be made always as large 
as possible. I could not ascertain ex- 
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actly how large that meant. This build- 
ing was situated in the middle of a 
forest, and the amount of ground avail- 
able unlimited. It is hard to under- 
stand why, if the court of honor was 
unlimited in size, the membership of the 
club being naturally limited, the same 
feeling complained of by the guests of 
the hotel might not be felt by a hand- 
ful of hunters arriving in the court of 
honor. 

Then a new and very impressive idea 
was suggested, one which I failed abso- 
lutely to understand, although I could 
find few Americans studying in Paris 
who did not claim that it was quite 
simple, and pitied me for my stupidity. 
This was that the “Rendezvous de 
Chasse,” being situated in the middle of 
a forest, should be designed from the 
inside outward, and not from the outside 
inward, which would have been the case 
had this building been placed on the top 
of a hill. (This suggests some of their 
theories of sentiment.) A _ building, of 
whatever nature, if situated in the 
middle of a forest, should be symmet- 
rical, provided the forest was not cut 
away on one side, in which case it would 
call for an unsymmetrical treatment. 
This symmetrical treatment was also 
true for a building situated on an island, 
that is, if the island was far removed 
from the mainland. but if this island 
was near the mainland, the design 
should on the land side express the near- 
ness of the mainland, and the general 
movement of the building on that side 
should follow the water line, not of the 
island, but of the mainland. The main- 
land being the strongest influence, would 
have a tendency to overcome any desire 
on the part of the designer to follow the 
water line of the island. 

And other theories which I do not 
give, for fear that I might be accused 
of exaggeration were I to quote them. 
We have no objection to any of their 
theories, as long as they are harmless, 
or they keep them within the limits of 
the school; but when they encourage 
false indication, we should object to this 
particular school product being im- 
ported into our country. 

One of the drawings for a popular 
theatre was admired by all. This par- 


ticular student had caught the exact idea 
that the professor wished to bring out 
and teach by this problem, namely, great 
facility of exit, and he had so beauti- 
fully rendered the idea of openness by 
the use of arrows, “mosaic explosions,” 
graded tones, etc., that it gave one the 
impression that the audience, on arriv- 
ing at the great vestibule on the level of 
the sidewalk, would be literally blown 
into the street. It was found, upon close 
examination of this drawing, that the 
impression of free exit was the result 
of false indication, and if the plan had 
been drawn correctly the appearance of 
openness, so highly commended, would 
have been entirely lost, and as it stood 
the doors which were supposed to give 
this great freedom of escape had a max- 
imum height of about 4 feet 6 inches. 
It is not suggested for one moment 
that after leaving the school any one of 
the advocates of this system of indica- 
tion would in competition wilfully mis- 
lead; but it has, on several occasions, 
been noted that plans so decorated were 
given the first place in a competition, 
and it is at this point that we first be- 
gin to feel the disastrous influence of 
the school training as applied to the 
practice of architecture in America. 
The judges in these competitions were 
either not able to look beyond the draw- 
ings, or being educated in the French 
school, judged these competition draw- 
ings in the same way as the judges in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts judge the 
drawings for the Grand Prix. ‘The fact 
remains, the buildings, when executed, 
had not the attractive points which were 
so cleverly promised. ‘That is perhaps 
the reason why one is so often disap- 
pointed in walking through a building 
executed after one of these designs 
which was so unanimously admired and 
talked about, when it existed only as a 
magnificent set of competition drawings. 
It would be amusing, if it were not so 
sad, to walk through one of these build- 
ings, carrying in your hand the compe- 
tion drawings. You could only tell by 
referring to the sunburst on the plan 
when you had arrived at the great point 
of interest, and should enjoy the mag- 
nificent vistas, which were so beautiful- 
ly suggested. It would be impossible 
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for you, unless you confine your atten- 
tion entirely to the plans, to enter into 
the gayety, life and vivacity of the ball- 
room, nor would you be overcome with 
sadness in contemplating the stern reali- 
ties of the family chapel. 

Alas! You might find the ballroom 
lighted by windows looking out into a 
light shaft 6 feet by 10 feet, which 
upon the original drawings had been 
represented as the sunken gardens of 
Versailles in miniature; the family 
chapel, occupying a place between the 
coal chute and the water pump, receiv- 
ing its dim and religious light, so impres- 
sively indicated, through the glass floor 
of the servants’ bathroom; and the li- 
brary, which had conveyed to you the 
idea that you could sit in front of a large 
fireplace and look down through vistas 
of volumes, is in reality just large enough 
for a table for the daily papers and 
shelves for the monthly periodicals. 

Another feature of the system of the 
school, which must have proved satis- 
factory to them or it would have been 
changed, not only does not apply to real 
practice, but has a tendency to give to 
the future architect a very erroneous 
idea of his mission in life. I refer to 
the system in the school of reversing 
the position of architect and client. The 
disastrous result of this idea we so often 
see in America. 

In the school, the student is called 
upon to solve a problem, which is gov- 
erned by very few conditions, which are 
expressed in vague and uncertain man- 
ner, with the idea, perhaps, of exciting 
his imagination, and he is expected to 
impose upon the problem other condi- 
tions, which he finds will give him-an 
opportunity of displaying originality in 
thought, composition or design. To il- 
lustrate: The student was given a prob- 
lem of a hotel on a lake, between a road 
which ran back of the hotel and the lake. 
There was a difference of level between 
the road and the water of the lake, but 
the amount of this difference was not 
given. Therefore, the first thing for 
him to do before he could consider the 
solution was to establish arbitrarily this 
difference of level. Had he wished to 
work in a certain style of architecture 
he would have made the difference 
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greater or less, as best suited his precon- 
ceived idea. The number of guests to 
be accommodated was not given. 
Therefore, if he wished to make a large, 
imposing building, he could decide that 
the hotel was to receive a great num- 
ber of guests. If he wished to design 
a small, unimportant building, giving 
most of his attention to the gardens, 
walks and fountains, he was at liberty 
to decide that there were accommoda- 
tions for only a limited number. When 
[ asked why a drawing, which had re- 
ceived a medal, had given such promi- 
nence to the dining-room, café, restau- 
rant, etc., as compared with the rest of 
the building, I was told that this partic- 
ular student had apparently imposed 
upon his problem the condition that 
there would be a great number of guests 
coming to the hotel in automobiles and 
yachts at the dinner hour. 

Another design for the very same ho- 
tel was criticised by me for the great 
prominence given to the storage of sup- 
plies. This student had assumed—al- 
though he had no right to do so from 
the conditions—that the hotel was far 
removed from civilization, and supplies 
could only be laid in once a year, and 
therefore would require large storage 
facilities, and requiring this, it was nec- 
essary that « sion be given to it. 

Another h: this time situated on 
an island nea che mainland, the island 
being traversed by a road which was 
connected by a bridge with the main- 
land. This problem, with its solution, 
might be considered as an example of 
the highest expression of the teachings 
of the school, and illustrates most of 
the points that I have raised. It was 
first necessary to decide arbitrarily the 
position of this road on the island, the 
contour of this island, the levels and 
topography of the same. It was also 
necessary to decide the shape of the 
mainland adjacent to the island, as that 
would have great bearing upon your de- 
sign—to decide the position of the best 
view; to decide the number of people 
living in the hotel or not living in the 
hotel who would come in from the 
neighborhood for dinner. 

The first medal drawing for the last- 
named hotel was a magnificent affair. 


@ 
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The view was established at exactlv the 
right point of the compass, and was 
beautifully indicated by illuminated ar- 
rows, which protruded out of all of the 
windows on that side. The dining-room, 
the restaurant, the café, the open-air 
restaurant, the salon, gambling-rooms, 
etc., had accommodations for at least 
two thousand people. The gayety, life 
and movement, which was indicated on 
the first floor by wonderful combina- 
tions of mosaics, ceiling decorations, 
sunbursts, points of interest, points of 
support, great, thick and unnecessary 
walls and piers, was certainly a work of 
art, of a certain kind. But it was found, 
upon examination, that there were about 
sixty bedrooms on the entire premises. 
The strange thing about it all was that 
no one seemed to realize how absolutely 
ludicrous the whole thing was. False 
conditions, false solution, false indica 
tion, false construction. 

It is surely the chief part of an archi- 
tect’s duty to produce an artistic solu- 
tion of a given set of practical and 
other conditions; but, after all, a plan 
must be a real plan, a real arrangement 
of apartments, suited to meet actual re- 
quirements. His real business is not at 
all with the drawings, no matter how 
beautifully made, but with buildings and 
their arrangements. Why reverse the 
process and give not even the drawings, 
but the execution of the drawings, tl 
paramount consideration ? 

Excellence in rendering is good as a 
training for the student; but, at best, 
such exercises can be only a means to 
an end, and it will not do to make them 
the end in itself. In the successful com- 
petition drawings for a Western univers- 
ity, the physical conditions of the ground 
were entirely disregarded and new con- 
ditions imposed. These new conditions 
were so attractively rendered that these 


plans were awarded the first place. Now 
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[ am told that these drawings have been 
entirely changed, in order to suit the 
ground, and the resulting buildings will 
not even suggest the magnificent con 
ception of the French studio. 

Now, as I have said, this system 
(which really I have not intended to 
criticise) may be all very well for the 
schoolboy; it may be all very well for 
the Frenchman. Jor the schoolboy it is 
good as a process of training the mind, 
precisely as the teaching of ancient 
Greek may have value as an element in 
his education. The Frenchman is per- 
fectly justified, from a feeling otf pa- 
triotism, in his pride in the school. It 
represents to him his legitimate inherit- 
ance from a glorious past. But should 
we not take warning from the disastrous 
results of the Renaissance, which were 
produced by forcing upon a people an 
architecture which was not their natu- 
ral inheritance, and was no more suited 
to their time than is the architecture of 
the period of Louis XIV. suited to ours. 

\nd so we see, creeping into our 
every-day architectural practice, into 
our every-day modes of thought, into 
our competitions, and elsewhere, where 
the architecture of the world is to be 
done, these imported elements of a 
schoolboy’s education. We are unduly 
magnifying their importance and are 
even insisting that they are the founda- 
tion and reality of architecture. We 
should glory in our freedom and strive 
to solve our problems in a truthful and 
vigorous way, throwing off restraint, 
rather than seeking to embarrass com- 
ing generations by transmitting to them 
theories, rules and_ traditions, which 
have no more bearing on our modern 
architectural requirements, and are no 
more suited to our modern life than are 
the stilted forms of classic literature, so 
pleasing to the undergraduate student 
of a dead language. 














’The Cathedral of Westminster 


The 


In a former number of this journal* 
the writer described the exterior of the 
new cathedral at Westminster, defer- 
ring an appreciation of the interior until 
the work was more advanced. When 
the article was penned Roman Catholics 
in England were looking forward to a 
date when the cathedral might be con- 
secrated with pomp and circumstance. 
The enthusiasm of Cardinal Vaughan 
iad caused the work to proceed with 
ated energy for seven years, the 
whole structure was roofed in and the 
windows were glazed. but in March, 
1902, the architect, John [Francis Bent- 
ley, passed away, his death hastened by 
untiring devotion to his task. <An elo- 
quent eulogy of Bentley, both as an 
artist and as a man, was written by the 
Cardinal, who greatly mourned his loss. 
It concluded—‘We know what hap- 
pened to St. Peters and to other build- 
ings in which the plan and genius of the 
original architect was departed from. 
Let us maintain the main idea and the 
unity of Bentley’s work to the end.” 
Soon after the Cardinal's own health be- 
gan to fail, his stately presence was 
withdrawn from the halls of his hardly 
completed residence adjoining the cathe- 
dral, and on June 19, 1903, he died at 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Hendon. After 
these events the energy of the cathedral 
builders flagged, progress in the interior 
became slow, and the idea of a cere- 
monial dedication was abandoned. 

Knough, however, has been done to 
enable us to consider the position of 
Westminster among the cathedrals of 
the world, and to judge of the ultimate 
effect of the whole. Among architects 
the first outburst of enthusiasm seems 
to be giving place to a more balanced 
opinion—a feeling that the sky line 1s 
hardly satisfying; that the tower is de- 
cidedly lacking in breadth, and that as 
the great arch of the western portal 
could support nothing but a parapet it 
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Interior 


were, perhaps, better omitted.* On the 
other hand the general public are more 
appreciative than formerly; we hear less 
of “the factory chimney” and “the Car- 
dinal’s railway station.” The public are 
overcoming their prejudice against the 
unaccustomed, and have been told on 
the best authority that the thing is good. 

The genius of Bentley has given 
Westminster Cathedral a place amongst 
others that its size alone would scarcely 
warrant. ‘True, it covers about 55,000 
sq. ft., but there are 10 churches in Eng- 
land surpassing that area, and very many 
more on the continent of Europe.7 Al- 
though its interior cannot vie with the 
immensity of St. Peters, the grace of St. 
Quen, the lengthy vista of Ely, the 
chasteness of Truro, or the loftiness of 
Beauvais, it rivals internally the majesty 
of St. Paul’s, has surpassed the sturdi- 
ness of Durham and may yet equal St. 
Mark’s in richness of decoration. It 
possesses that almost indefinable quality, 
a religious atmosphere. Always the in- 
terior is solemn, but on dark or very 
foggy days there is a suggestion of in- 
finity in the height of the piers which 
the eye follows upwards into the gloom 
of the grey concrete vault. When the 
sun shines obliquely through the clere- 
story windows they are reflected in 
patches of light upon the deep flanks of 
the internal buttresses, but when it 
shines at right angles to the main axis 
of the church a succession of rays of 
light alternate effectively with patches of 
gloom, lengthening the vista and adding 
to its beauty. 

The plan is remarkably compact; few 
cathedrals of equal area could be con- 
tained within so small a rectangle, cer- 
tainly none in England. For this econ- 

*Rights of ‘ancient light’’ compelled C. W. 
Bentley to recess the upper portions of this eleva- 
tion and to shift the position of the tower. One 
wonders what would have happened to a ‘‘dominant 
owner” who so opposed the church in the Middle 
ASS. Paul's, London, York, Lincoln, Winchester, 


Westminster Abbey, Ely, Canterbury, Salisbury and 
St. Albans. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—NAVE. 
London, England. John Francis Bentley, Architect. 
(Photo by S. B. Bolas & Co., London.) 








THE CATHEDRAL 


omy of site and material due credit 
should be given to the architect. The 
great west doors* open into a narthex 
below a gallery, or this narthex may be 
approached from a porch adjoining the 
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may feel he sees the whole area of the 
church at a glance, but the great size of 
the main piers renders this impossible 
in spite of the unbroken vista eastwards. 
The Lady Chapel and that of the Blessed 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—CHAPEL OF ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. GREGORY. 


London, England. 


John Francis Bentley, Architect. 


(Photo by S. B. Bolas & Co., London.) 


campanile, when the vista of it is effec- 
tively terminated by the _baptistery. 
Gazing betwixt the red granite columns 
which sustain the gallery, the spectator 


*The high altar is at the southeast, but it is con- 
venient to consider the building as truly orientated. 


Sacrament are scarcely seen until the 
transepts are reached, yet each of these 
chapels is 70 ft. long and possesses its 
own aisles. The three domed bays of 
the nave are noble in their proportions 
and design. The span of the great arches 
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carrying the domes is 57 ft.; their height 
go ft. Not only these transverse arches 
but the points where each dome rests 
upon the side walls have deep piers for 
their abutments. A reference to the 
illustrations will show that the enclosing 
or curtain walls are built flush with the 
outside of these pier buttresses, which 
are deep enough to be pierced by arches 
for the passages of the aisles and galler- 
ies. Such an arrangement is not infre- 





WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—ALT 


London, England. 


each divided into two parts by walls 
built transversely so as to resist the 
thrust of the central dome where it im- 
pinges upon the nave walls. The tran- 
septs are separated from the nave by 
coupled columns of verde antico and 
cipollino, thus maintaining the continuity 
of the arcade and gallery which sur- 
round the nave on three sides. 

It is at this point that the plan be- 
comes more complex. The sanctuary 


AR AND ARCHBISHOP’S THRONE. 


John Francis Bentley, Architect 


(Photo by S. B. Bolas & Co., London.) 


quent in the Gothic work of the south- 
west of France, notably at Albi, but at 
Westminster we have also a ‘range of 
chapels beyond the aisle on both sides. 
Above the gallery are a series of semi- 
circular headed windows divided only by 
glazing bars, while the transverse barrel 
vaults between the piers (and above 
these windows) are terminated by mul- 
lioned lunettes filled with terra cotta 
traceries. 

The third bay of the nave is flanked 
by transepts nearly as lofty as itself, and 


bay is contracted in width, its dome hav- 
ing a diameter of 53 ft., as against the 
60 ft. of the nave domes. On either side 
is a narrow aisle, then, on the left the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, on the 
right the Lady Chapel, while beyond 
each are still outer aisles. Behind the 
sanctuary is the apse, containing a choir 
raised above a crypt in true Italian fash- 
ion. Varying levels with resultant steps 
add to the complexity and picturesque- 
ness of the cross views. 

The High Altar, a block of Cornish 
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granite weighing fourteen tons, is raised 
eight steps above the floor of the sanc- 
tuary, which is itseif several feet above 
that of the nave. Its dignity has been 
lately enhanced by a magnificent balda- 
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cular groups. These monoliths stand 
upon bases of verde antico with panels of 
purple breccia. ‘The canopy is of white 
Canara profusely inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and lapis lazuli; even the frieze of 






































WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—BALDACHINO 


London, England. 


John Francis Bentley, Architect. 


(Photo by S. B. Bolas & Co., London.) 


chino, constructed mainly of marble. It 
consists of a vaulted canopy supported 
at a height of thirty ft. by eight yellow 
marble columns ranged in two semi-cir- 


the entablature and the soffits of the 
transverse arches are thus enriched, but 
with doubtful advantage. The barrel 
vault is resplendent with mosaic, while 
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the lunettes on either side are filled with 
gilded metal grilles. When the whole is 
illumined by concealed electric lights and 
stands out against the murky darkness of 
the apse beyond, the effect is both mag- 
nificent and picturesque. Flights of 
marble stairs behind the altar lead to the 
raised choir, while a series of semi-cir- 
cular arches open into the crypt below 
the choir. 

Marble arcades which flank the sanc- 
tuary carry galleries and smaller arcades 
which partially screen the organ. The 
effect of these upper arcades is hardly 
satisfactory either in color or design. 
Strongly colored red panels kill the 
more delicate tints around, while the 
arches themselves carry merely a thin 
string course bedded directly upon their 
crowns. This is another instance of that 
almost functionless use of the arch which 
appears in the west front and again in 
the arched portico of the Archbishop's 
House. 

Across the entrance of the Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament has lately been 
erected an open screen of gilded bronze. 
The folding central gates are recessed 
within an arch enriched with enamels 
and supporting an exquisitely chased 
pelican feeding her young—symbolic of 
sacrifice. This screen took over three 
years to execute and is unlike anything 
of the kind in England. Possibly the 
Spanish rejas are its prototype, but, like 
much other work from Mr. Bentley’s 
office, it is sui generis. 

A most beautiful chapel is that of St. 
Gregory and St. Augustine, adjoining 
the baptistery. Standing against the west 
wall of the cathedral we look across the 
font and view the chapel through an ex- 
quisite marble screen. A few inserted 
slabs of breche violette only serve to 
emphasize the ivory whiteness of the 
pavonazzo. The floor of the chapel is of 
marble and the walls are lined with it 
up to the level of the window sills. Above 
all is glass mosaic of great brilliance and 
richness. The Fathers of the Church 
stand out in heroic proportions against 
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a scintillating background of gold, while 
above the altar we see the reception of 
Augustine by the Kentish King Ethel- 
bert. The wisdom of the architect in 
leaving a clear field for the mosaic, with 
surfaces mostly concave and always free 
from mouldings, has resulted in one of 
the most successful examples of modern 
mosaic decoration. The altar is simple 
in design, but the marbles well chosen 
for color and figure. Mouldings are 
few, but there are borders of mother-of- 
pearl and lJapsis lazuli inlay. The reredos 
is of opus sectile or mosaic of painted 
tile work. The chapel still lacks a metal 
grille intended to separate it from the 
aisle. 

Another beautiful chapel is that of All 
Souls. The prevailing marbles here are 
black, grey and white, no sunshine can 
ever stream through its windows and a 
sombre effect has been achieved in strik- 
ing contrast to the former chapel. The 
design of the mosaics above is open to 
adverse criticism. Ruskin somewhere 
describes swag's as “masses of all manner 
of fruit and flowers tied heavily into a 
long bunch thickest in the middle and 
pinned up by both ends against a dead 
wall.” What would he have said to 
enormous swags upon the concave sur- 
face of a barrel vault? 

These side chapels indicate the man- 
ner in which it is intended that the whole 
interior may be adorned. The question 
naturally arises whether such a_ vast 
scheme is likely to be completed. It is 
to be hoped that the harmony of the cen- 
tral vista will be undisturbed until the 
side chapels are all finished. Yellow 
bricks may seem mean material for a 
cathedral pier, but when we realize that 
it takes about 150,000 to build one we 
feel the “Lamp of Sacrifice” is not ex- 
tinguished. We may look forward to a 
richer and fuller beauty, and yet doubt 
whether it will be more expressive than 
the present crude honesty of the yellow 
stocks carrying the grey canopy of con- 
crete. 


F. Herbert Mansford. 
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Designing a Metropolitan Hotel 


THE PLAZA 


In 1890 there was opened to the pub- 
lic what was at that time considered one 
of the finest hotels in the world—the 
Plaza. It was situated on a superb site, 
from which it took its name, and was 
executed on no mean scale, as its cost of 
$3,000,000 will testify. Although the 
building of this hotel was attended with 
both financial and structural failures, it 
had a prosperous existence until the 
keen competition of some of its more 
fortunate rivals made it more and more 
difficult for the management to make it 
pay. Alterations were considered, but 
soon abandoned on the advice of a weli- 
known hotel manager. It was finally de- 
cided to replace the hotel, which had 
lived but a small part of its effective life, 
by a new one which should be as much 
superior to its predecessor as the latter 
was to some of the old down-town estab- 
lishments of before the war. This prom- 
ise has been fulfilled in the recent open- 
ing of the new Plaza, which has more 
than double the capacity of the former 
building, and which is said to have cost 
some twelve millions and a haif. In 
point of size the new Plaza is, however, 
not the largest of New York’s many 
large hostelries, being surpassed in ca- 
pacity by the Waldorf-Astoria and tlie 
Belmont. 

The coat of arms of the old Ilaza, 
with which many New Yorkers were, no 
doubt, familiar, was a rampant lion, that 
was particularly conspicuous on the 
mosaic floor of the entrance ou the Plaza. 
rhis emblem, it was recently suggested 
to the writer by a friend, would be 
changed in the new Plaza to a well- 
shaped dollar sign, to symbolize its mil- 
lhonaire patrons. It is stated at this time 
that such is not the case, and _ that 
in the new hostelry transient accommo- 
dation is to be had at the same reasonable 
prices that prevail at houses as the 
\stor, Belmont or Knickerbocker, while 
it is admit , 
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lonaires who have permanent apart- 
ments in the new hotel do pay fabulous 


rentals for the same. Such high rents 
are necessary in order to make profitable 
such a gigantic enterprise as the Plaza. 

There must be some limit of allowable 
expenditure per capita of accommoda- 
tion in order to arrive at the possibili- 
ties of the investment. It is not possible 
to lay down a definite law for this ex- 
penditure per occupant. An extensive 
comparison of costs of various hotels 
would throw little light on the matter 
because of the diversity of results. 
Hotel managers and operators will ad- 
mit, however (though they may not 
agree on the basis) that a maximum ex- 
penditure per occupant is taken into ac- 
count by them in the constructing, equip- 
ment and decorating of the modern hotel 
building. How the estimate is arrived 
at it is difficult to say. Experience and 
judgment are, perhaps, the only guides. 

When this fixed per capita expenditure 
is exceeded it becomes necessary to resort 
to some expedient to increase the income 
on some part of the rentable area. This 
is accomplished in the Plaza by creating 
a considerable number of large rooms 
which will be used en suite by permanent 
patrons of the hotel. The increase in 
rental which results from these apart- 
ments must pay for what has been add- 
ed in equipment and decoration to the 
smaller and less desirable rooms, which 
profit thereby. Such an arrangement 
enables the management to give the oc- 
cupants of the smaller rooms more for 
their money than they would otherwise 
obtain. It involves a greater initial ex- 
penditure but will doubtless justify it- 
self in the long run. 

To attract the kind of patronage that 
is requisite for success the location of 
the Plaza certainly leaves nothing to be 
desired. The site is, without exception, 
the most unobstructed and charming 
which could have been selected for a 
large metropolitan hotel. It is not as 
accessible as some of its competitors, but 
its shortcomings in this respect are more 


than balanced by the advantages which 
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59th Street and 5th Avenue, New York. 


Architect. 


H. J. Hardenbergh, 


(Photo by A. Patzig.) 
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H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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Second Floor Plan. 
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59th Street and 5th Avenue, New York. H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 








54 THI 
it derives from its location on a_ public 
square at the entrance to a park. These 
advantages of position are permanent, 
and the building’s frontages on three 
streets further add to the permanence. 
The appointment of the hotel includes, 
of course, besides sumptuous decoration, 
the latest devices that make for facility 
of operation and the maximum of com- 


fort for the most exacting and fastidious 
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patrons. Many of these chambers are 
larger and much better lighted than the 
New 
house on a twenty-five foot 
Hlere a wealthy man can establish 
a permanent, attractive residence, with 
out the trouble of having to look after its 
maintenance; nor need he his 
servants when he goes abroad or to his 
country he hotel all this 


iMportant rooms of the ordinary 
York City 


lot. 
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THE PLAZA—TYPICAL 
DUth Street and Sth Avenue, New York 
(Photo by 
hotel patron. It is not necessary here 


to enumerate and describe the numerous 
items that go to make up the equipment 
of this up-to-date establishment. 
fice it to say that the Plaza leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in the way of conven- 
iences that a wealthy American could 
desire to have installed in his own home. 

\ glance at the plans, which we repro- 
duce herewith, will give some idea of the 
extent of the rooms which are to be used 
en suite apartments by permanent 
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DRAWING ROOM. 


H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


Patzig.) 

for him, provided he is willing to pay 
for it. And there are many wealthy 
families who really live more economi- 
cally renting permanently an apart- 
ment in a hotel than by maintaining their 
own establishments in the city. The 
most desirable rooms in the Plaza are, 
of course, those which have an outlook 
to the east and north, particularly to 
liftv-ninth street, which commands the 
most beautiful view of all—that into 
Central Park and its charming little lake. 


by 
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THE PLAZA—TEA ROOM. 
OVth Street and Sth Avenue, New York H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) 





The State Apartment, which is situated 
on the first floor, has accordingly been 
placed at the corner of Fiity-ninth 
street and the Plaza, combining accessi- 
bility with beauty of surroundings. 

lo the occupant of a comfortable 
apartment in the Plaza, in gazing out of 
the window on to the trathe below, or 
into the more rustic beauties of the park, 
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dazzles his eye is but to conceal those 
other thousand and one pipes and flues 
and wires whose installation is intended 
solely for his convenience. It perhaps 
never occurs to him that it is these little 
invisible canals of a great structural sys- 
tem that keep the architect awake nights 
and make his life positively a burden. 
The contemporary architect who designs 


























THE PLAZA—TYPICAL BEDROOM. 


59th Street and Sth Avenue, New York 


(Photo by 


there comes no suspicion of the multi- 
tudinous difficulties that have been en- 
compassed by the minds that conceived 
this gigantic pile and made it feasible 
and agreeable to live in. Him, if he be 
the individual we have in mind, the 
towering, skyscraping mass inspires with 
awe and admiration. He is charmed 
by the great columns or by the ornate- 
ness of the interior decoration. Little 
does he think that all this splendor which 


H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
A. Patzig.) 


skyscrapers, no doubt, often laments his 
fate for living in such an age of science 
and invention. His problems are con- 
stantly increasing in difficulty while his 
architectural resources remain very 
much as before. He is constantly being 
called upon to do something which has 
never before been done; and if he fails 
to please the exacting critic he very of- 
ten makes himself the butt of ridicule, 
despite the best endeavor and intentions. 
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Such, however, is the architect's inevit- 
able lot: and if he achieves a moderate 


degree of success now and then in de- 
signing skyscrapers, let him take new 
courage for the next attempt. The pub- 
lic will never know at what cost of men- 
tal effort his successes and failures are 
obtained. 

\n architect who has had an exten 
sive experience in designing skyscraper 
hotels was asked by the writer to state 
what are the greatest difficulties that the 
designer has to contend with in design- 
ing a hotel like the Plaza. “The most 
difficult problems that confront the arch- 
itect,”’ he said, “are chietly two; suiting 
the building to the site, and secondly, 
getting a sufficient amount of rentable 
area to warrant the investment.” Each 
of these factors, it must be understood, 
is but the summary of numerous condi- 
tions which the architect is bound to 
accept as the inevitable requirements of 
his client and his problem. In suiting 
the building to its site there is, of course, 
to be taken into account the character of 
the surroundings from the artistic point 
of view; but this side of the problem its 
given consideration only after such pro- 
saic matters as the manager’s require- 
ments for his patrons and for his staff 
have been carefully noted. The possible 
future extension of the hotel is also an 
important factor for the architect to take 
into account. It is a strange fact of 
the hotel business that many of New 
York’s largest hotels have been ex- 
tended. We can cite such examples as 
the Waldorf, the Manhattan and the 
Martinique; and in those establishments 
where the architect has foreseen such 
extension and provided for it, both in 
his plan and in his architectural treat- 
ment, results have proved most. satis- 
factory. In the Plaza this has been al- 
lowed for by the purchase of additional 
property in F[ifty-eighth street, which 
will, no doubt, be called into requisition 
in the near future to increase the already 
ample accommodations of the house. 

In designing a hotel the manager, who 
as a rule obtains a long lease on the 
premises, becomes for the architect the 
real client, although he may not have 
any real ownership in the building. It 
is he who is to make -the investment 
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profitable for the owner or owners, and 
who must therefore exercise almost dic- 
tatorial power (in his. province, of 
course,) to secure the most suitable and 
economical conditions for operation. 
The manager has undoubtedly a_ very 
responsible office to perform in the build- 
ing of a large hotel and must, to a cer 
tain extent, leave his impress of indivu 
ality upon the building. ‘This does not, 
however, imply that the architect has a 
comparatively unimportant part to play 
in its design. He has his own legitimate 
office to perform in accepting so much 
of the requirements as are inevitable, 
and welding them into an economical 
and attractive composition, As the man- 
ager was governed, in stating to the 
architect his needs, by an experience in 
the operation of hotels, so the architect 
also is governed, but by a different set 
of rules—building laws, the laws of pro- 
priety in his profession, and lastly, by 
commercial conditions. In all his work he 
is thus continually striving to keep with- 
in the bounds of the law, to live up to 
the best traditions of his profession, and 
to keep within the means which the 
client puts at his disposal. A better un- 
derstanding by the public of the difficul- 
ties which an architect encounters in 
satisfying these severe taskmasters can- 
not fail to raise him in the popular es- 
timation. It is impossible for an out- 
sider to imagine the number and variet: 
of the schemes which must be rejected 
for one reason or another, until there is 
found a solution which combines the 
greatest number of advantages with the 
fewest disadvantages. [or example, the 
writer learned from the architect of the 
Plaza that it was planned, at first, to 
have the main entrance on the Plaza 
side; but while such an arrangement, no 
doubt, would have been more satisfac- 
tory from a purely aesthetic point of 
view, it was found impracticable as re- 
gards interior economy. Here we mark 
the second difficulty which was men- 
tioned above, namely, obtaining a suff- 
cient amount of rental area to make a 
profitable investment. In this matter of 


placing the entrance in the most conspicu- 
ous place and giving it the greatest archi- 
tectural emphasis, the reader will notice 
that the architect has made a compro- 
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302 THE ARCHITE( 
mise in preserving the outward import- 
ance of the Plaza front by treating its 
central feature on the ground floor with 
a projecting colonnade as though it were 
the main entrance, which a look at the 
ground floor plan will show not to be 
the case. Whether or not this was a 
happy compromise is a debatable ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the 
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further dictated by conditions of light- 
ing; and the central corridor, parallel 
to the exterior walls with rooms = on 
either side, 1s almost a foregone conclu- 
sion, This type of plan, however ad- 
mirable it may be, implies “dark cor- 
ners” at the interior angles, leaving 
areas which must be deducted from the 
rentable space unless it is possible to 
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THE PLAZA- 


DYth Street and Sth Avenue, New York. 


(Photo by 


colonnade deprives the restaurant behind 
it of a considerable amount of light. 

In obtaining the greatest amount of 
rentable space the planning of the ground 
floor is in great measure the determin- 
ing factor. The position of the entrance 
and the relative positions of the restan- 
rants and other large rooms with their 
services and communications practically 
determine the plans of the upper floors 
by more or less fixing the position of 
staircases and elevators. In a building 
like the Plaza the upper floor plans are 





KITCHEN. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


A. Patzig.) 


utilize them for the secondary staircases 
or freight elevators. In the present in- 
stance these lost areas have been so 
utilized in part, while toilets and baths 
grouped around a ventilating shaft oc- 
cupy the remaining space. 

The Building Code, as regards sky- 
scrapers, is very severe in its applica- 
tion, especially to the skyscraper hotel. 
The percentage of area which may be 
built upon was fixed before hotels en- 
tered the skyscraper class and_ rose 
to a height of from twelve to eigh- 
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teen stories. In these tall buildings 
the law requires that an unobstructed 
area, in proportion to the height, shall 
be left in order to afford the greatest 
possible amount of sunlight and air. A 
building which is six or eight stories 
high will accordingly occupy a propor- 
tionally greater percentage of the lot’s 
area than one which is, let us_ say, 
eighteen stories in height. Such discrim- 
ination was not intended by the law 
when passed, but has resulted as a nat- 
ural consequence to new conditions with 
which the law has not kept pace. It is 
conceivable that the present law might 
be amended in some such way as the 
following: To buildings under a cer- 
tain height the present law might con- 
tinue to apply. To buildings exceeding 
in height this established limit it might 
be granted to occupy the same percent- 
age of area as for the lower buildings 
up to a certain height, when this allow- 
able percentage could be so decreased 
at stated heights as to reach a smaller 
area than is at present stipulated for a 
building of the same height. Such an 
amendment would give a greater rent- 
able area in the lower part of a build- 
ing, where space is more valuable, with- 
out materially decreasing the amount of 
light and air that were intended in the 
law as it stands. Now that the Build- 
ing Code of New York is being revised, 
it is to be hoped that such questions will 
receive the revisers’ serious attention. 
In treating of another hotel in a recent 
issue, it was remarked that the decorat- 
ing of our large hotels is proceeding 





along more rational lines, recognizing 
the fact that the inmates of a hotel have 
a right to expect their surroundings to 
be entertaining and amusing. In the 
Plaza we do not find any indication that 
such a point of view has been entered 
into, and if we are to express our opin- 
ion on the merit of its interior decorative 
treatment we should say that it is char- 
acterized by a failure to make the pub- 
lic rooms entertaining. While the café 
and the barroom on the ground floor are 
very pleasing in effect, they lack, never- 
theless, the quality of being also amus- 
ing and diverting. The two restaurants, 
for instance, are very gorgeous in their 
ornate, coffered ceilings and glittering 
chandeliers, but they are not rooms 
which appeal by their appropriateness 
as places in which it is inviting to eat. 
The palm room, called Tea Room, is a 
spacious, airy and well-lighted room in 
which the leaded-glass domelight is the 
most conspicuous feature. The use of 
mirrors in the wall opposite the entrance 
to this room is a happy thought. The 
most ingenious use of mirrors in the 
Plaza is to be found in the ceiling beams 
of the café on the ground floor. In this 
room, of which we reproduce two views, 
the ceiling beams have been inlaid with 
mirrors in such a way as to give the 
beams the appearance of highly deco- 
rated trusses. It is this simple device 
which, in fact, accomplishes more in giv- 
ing a value to the decoration of this 
room than the elaborate wood work or 
the painted ceiling. 


H. W. Frohne. 
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An Interesting Skyscraper 


To the Editor of the Architectural Rec- 
ord: 

One of the most conspicuous of the 

new 


skyscrapers, to one who is privi- 


leged to frequent its site and neighbor- 


hood, is what calls itself the “*Hermi- 
tage” in Seventh avenue, just below 
lorty-second street. At the risk ot 


seeming to give a puff to the institution, 
from which I give you my word that I 
have received no sort of consideration, 
pecuniary or “accommodative,” present 
or prospective, will you allow a lover of 
architecture to jot down some praises 
of the same, from the architectural point 
of veiw? It seems, all the same, and 
it is even necessary to an understanding 
of the architecture, that the notion of the 
projectors is to provide a place where 
the casual wayfarer may make himself at 
home, and even, if he have punctually 
paid his rent in advance, revisit the 
glimpses of the metropolitan moon, with 
the assurance of finding his “things” just 
as he left them, dusting excepted. In 
that case, the place is well named and 
well intentioned. A place where you 
can leave traces of your own inhabitancy 
and of your intention to resume habita- 
tion, with the certainty of not finding it 
too much “swept and garnished” for 
alien occupancy before your return— 


take 


Minds innocent and quiet 
That for a heritage. 


However, this particular character of the 
place is not expressed and is perhaps in- 
expressible in the architecture, where- 
with is our concern. 

The author had rather unusual oppor- 
tunities and advantages. The more 
modest in dimensions a skyscraper is, the 
easier it is to maintain the conventional 
columnar proportions or nearly so. If we 
were still limited to nine stories, let us 
say, how easy to give two to the base and 
two to the capital and five to the shaft 
without too much shocking the tradi- 
tional sense of proportion. But nine 
stories no longer constitute a skyscraper, 
and, while they did, it is noteworthy that 


6 


almost no designer recognized the col- 
umnar proportion and disposition as his 
motive. At least I can recall none who 
did. The building we are talking about 
has a modest height of fourteen stories. 
It was comparatively simple for the 
architect to assign three (perhaps prac- 
tically two, but in architectural impor- 
tance clearly three) to his base, and 
two or three with the story of ‘“neck- 
ing’ to his capital, relegating the remain- 
ing eight to his shaft. It is quite true 
that his work is already adjoined or con- 
fronted by works that make his look 
humble, but all the same his moderate 
dimensions give him a chance to with- 
stand the Titanic competition by pre- 
serving .his traditional proportions far 
better than the designers of the spindling 
towers can do. And, again, it is in his 
favor that his work, if not recognizable 
as a “hermitage” is at least recognizable 
as a habitation, and admits of divisions 
at top and bottom, at capital and base, 
which would be, and therefore would 
look, entirely arbitrary in an “office 
building.” In an office building, by hy- 
pothesis, every story between the very 
uppermost and the very undermost has 
precisely the same function and signifi- 
cance, and hence any other grouping or 
variation of the units than this distinc- 
tion recognizes is forced and capricious. 
And this even apart from the common 
and unfounded assumption that the lower 
stories really carry the upper, and 
should, therefore, be of a more solid and 
massive aspect. In a habitation, on the 
other hand, it is not evident, nor even 
necessarily true that the second story, 
say, is functionally the same as the third, 
or that the eleventh story, say, is func- 
tionally identical with the twelfth, and 
ought logically totbe treated in the same 
way. The architectural division in the 
high hotel is more plausible than the 
architectural division in the high office 
building. 

So that the architect of the Hermitage 
was logically justified in his assump- 
tion, whatever the facts may happen to 
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| “THE HERMITAGE.” 
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7th Avenue, near 42d Street, New York. 


Robert D. Kohn, Architect. 


be, that the three stories of his base and the 
stories of his capital were functionally different 
from the eight stories of his shaft, in which, as 
his treatment avows and insists, the functions of 
the eight stories are all alike, and no story different 
from another story in glory except possibly by the 
“accident of position’ for advantages of air and 
light. A hotel, in other words, is a much more 
complicated organism than an _ office building, 
and is entitled and even required to be treated as 
such. 

That is the good luck of the designer of the 
“Hermitage.” But it is good luck only in the hands 
of the right man. For there are hotels and apart- 
ment houses in New York quite as ugly and inex- 
pensive as the ugliest and most inexpressive of the 
office buildings. It were invidious to name them, 
or their authors. 

Holding always fast to the columnar assumption, 
as imposing itself upon the designer of a building 
of very restricted area and unrestricted altitude, 
let us consider how the architect of the “Her- 
mitage’” has dealt with his opportunity, how he 
has succeeded with each of his members, how he 
has succeeded in the assemblage and the ensemble. 
The base one hails at once as admirable. It is 
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AN INTERESTING 


quite true that the four sandstone col- 
umns of which its structure consists, the 
two flankers backed with brickwork, the 
two intermediate standing free, are not 
only actually but obviously inadequate 
to the task of supporting the superin- 
cumbent mass of eleven stories. But 
they do not really make any pretence of 
supporting it. One feels that the real 
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“THE 
7th Avenue, near 42d Street, New York. 
structure consists of the four piers 


which are almost evidently not piers but 
posts, and that the architectural features 
which denote the essential members are 
not themselves the members but either 
envelopes or frontages of the members, 
in the present case doubtless frontages. 
They are masks, there is no question 
about that, but they are not the less im- 
pressive and hardly the less expressive. 
They reveal even while concealing, even 
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by concealing. So they concur with the 
whole general assumption that it is not 
practically permissible to expose the ac- 
tual material of your structure, oxidiza- 
ble and torsible under heat as that ma- 
terial is. What shows must be a mere 
envelope, but an envelope that fits, like 
the sculptured drapery through which 
the structure of the nude is felt. This 
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OF BASE. 


Robert D. Kohn, Architect. 
is the best you can do with the “skeleton 
construction” and there are not many 
examples in which it is so well done as 
here. The effect is excellent. 

Even in the base, however, questions 
arise. The assumption that the super- 
structure of a skeleton building, like that 
of a masonry building, actually stands 
upon and is supported by the visible 
sub-structure is of course baseless. To 
be sure the abandonment of it would re- 
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sult in making the building architectur- 
ally baseless. Hence one cannot quar- 
rel with the author of the “Hermitage” 
for the string-course in which this con- 
vention is embodied, nor possibly for the 
four monogrammed cartouches which 
carr) it to the point of seeming asser- 
tion that the uprights which are devel- 
oped in the shaft cease and determine 
above the second story. But decidedly 
one can quarrel with the protrusion and 
emphasis, above this point, of the sub- 
ordinate and unsymmetrical uprights 
which so obviously denote a subdivision 
that is a mere convenience of interior ar- 
rangement, and has nothing to do with 
the main organic and structural scheme 
of the building. 

This subdivision is so insisted on and 
emphasized in the shaft as to weaken and 
confuse the spectator’s appreciation of 
the essential facts of the case. True, the 
triple division which is the essential 
structure is insisted on by the four piers, 
emphasized at the base by the columns, 
emphasized even by the cartouches which 
we have been questioning and which seem 
to constitute corbels or stops, as certainly 
they do constitute emphatic interrup- 
tions of the prolongation to the bottom 
of the main supports. At the top it is 
excellently and forcibly emphasized by 
the projections which are here made 
available as the corbels of a balcony, and 
herald the introduction of a new motive 
and a third member, the capital. This 
is as legitimate as it is effective, for the 
tall dormers at least might stand upon 
the substructure, if they were of real ma- 
sonry, which, in fact, they might be. But 
it is the prominence given to the secon- 
dary lateral division, in the protrusion 
of the secondary piers which mark it, to 
which one feels bound to object as tend- 
ing to weaken and confuse the primary 
division marked by the four great and 
continuous piers. Let us admit the ne- 
cessity of the subdivision and of the 
assymmetry of the fenestration of the two 
flanking bays. At best it is an unfortu- 
nate necessity and it was not for the 
architect to call attention to his misfor- 
tunes, but rather to divert attention from 
them, by passing over them as lightly as 
possible. This was entirely feasible in 
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the present case, by simply keeping the 
whole front in one plane but for the pro- 
jection of the four essential and organic 
piers. As a matter of fact, by protrud- 
ing the thin strips of pier, the “lisenes”’ 
of his two flanking bays, to the plane of 
the main piers, he has emphasized their 
narrowness, belittled the piers which 
were to be emphasized, and accentuated 
the awkwardness of the arrangement. 
Nothing at all is gained by this treatment 
and much is lost. The architect, contem- 
plating the finished product, must regard 
this feature as a blot upon his building. 

Of the capital, again, one has nothing 
but good to say. One is entirely enti- 
tled. at the top of a skyscraper, to “treat 
resolution” to this extent. In fact, the 
columnar notion seems to demand that 
the shaft shall be like the shaft of a col- 
umn, deprecating notice on its own ac- 
count, as featureless as may be between 
the feature at the top and the feature at 
the bottom. And in fact the equal fen- 
estration of the middle part of a tall build 
ing gives it almost the equable and mo- 
notonous aspect of the unbroken masonry 
of its prototype. At the top, as we have 
just been saying, one is no longer bound 
to the exposition of the’ steel frame, as 
has been illustrated, among the works of 
the designers who have essayed a treat- 
ment of the skyscraper at once logical 
and artistic, in the Bayard building of 
Mr. Louis Sullivan in Bleecker street, 
where actual arches of masonry are 
turned between the uprights of the frame. 
So in the present instance, the slight 
backward slope of the Mansard, the “‘fin- 
ishing’ and coping of the side wall, 
though it be but the veneering of a me- 
tallic frame, and the design of the dor- 
mers as actual and self-subsistent con- 
structions of masonry are all abundantly 
justified. And the detail, like the detail 
of the base, is all artistic and effective, 
good in design and successful in scale 
with reference to its situation and _ its 
function, all clearly the work of a sensi- 
tive and trained designer. Barring the 
unfortunate variegation of the central 
seven stories, to which we have suff- 
ciently referred, “The Hermitage” comes 
near being a model tall building in its 
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“Baron Haussmann and the Topographical 


Transformation of Paris Under 
Napoleon III. 


ITT. 


The Premier Réseau and the Rectification of the Grande Croissee 


It has been necessary to discuss at 
length the development of the plan of 
Paris before the advent of Haussmann. 
The dominant characteristic of his ad 
ministration was its broad appreciation 
of the work which had preceded. He 
realized perfectly that he was only one 
of the many masters who had assisted 
in the solution of this vast problem, and 
taking up the task where the older men 
left it, he finished it in a manner which 
would have given them supreme satis- 
faction. 

When Haussmann came up from bor- 
deaux, in June, 1853, leaving his _ bril- 
liant administration of the Gironde, he 
found the situation well understood. 
The Emperor had taken up the Napo- 
leonic traditions. Like the great Bona- 
parte he was filled with a desire that the 
capital of his Empire should be “quelque 
chose de fabuleux, de colossal, d’inconnu 
jusqu’ a nos jours.” <A crude sort of 
magnificence would doubtless have sat- 
isied him; but his sense of proportion 
was correct. He knew that he had a 
great, growing and proud city under his 
hands, and that its map must be drawn 
to fit and please. 

But what Louis Napoleon best under- 
stood was the sociological and hygienic 
condition of modern civilization. The 
Napoleonic dynasty always maintained 
that it was born of the Revolution, and 
that its chief function was to accelerate 
that movement. Napoleon III. appreci- 
ated fully all the utilities for which the 
Revolution stood. He had before him a 
city in which much had been planned, 
but little accomplished. It was still an 
old mediaeval town, to which a mag- 
nificent modern population was trying to 
accommodate itself. The sympathetic 
duty was forced upon him of making a 
suitable home for these people. As 


Prince-President and as Emperor before 
the coming of Haussmann he labored 
diligently toward the performance of his 
task, but the instrument which he re- 
quired was not at hand. The excellent 
Berger, who then held the office of Pré- 
fet de la Seine, was utterly unable to 
grasp the ensemble of the Paris map, 
and Haussmann appeared at the right 
moment to replace him. 

We have shown in previous articles 
that in all its larger lines the plan of 
Paris had already been carefully studied. 
This study, however, fine as it was, and 
important, was largely that of the draft- 
ing-board and library. [Even the serious 
work of the first Napoleon and Louis 
Phillipe made little impression upon the 
vast, incoherent mass of the city. In 
his Mémoires, Haussmann draws an in- 
teresting picture of the situation in 
1853. The general appearance of Paris 
at that time is well shown by the etch- 
ings of Martial, a superb record of the 
disappearing town, several of which we 
reproduce in the illustrations. 

The Civic Center of Paris. 

A curious phase of the situation at the 
beginning of the Second Empire was the 
fact that the center of gravity of Paris 
was drifting rapidly toward the north- 
west. The true port of Paris is at Saint- 
Denis, and the commercial forces are 
constantly pulling the city in that direc- 
tion. In 1853 the center had reached a 
point a little to the west of the present 
location of the Opéra. In any American 
city a fact like this would have domi- 
nated every consideration. The civic 
center would have been placed as near 
as possible to the actual center of forces. 
Not so in Paris. The sympathetic 
French mind would not tolerate a cold- 
blooded commercial solution of the prob- 
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lem. The historic center of Paris is the 
Ile de la Cite, and this must also be the 
monumental civic center. 

Even the engineers and bankers who 
built the great railways between 1842 
and 1848 bowed before this sentiment, 
and placed their original stations in a 
circle, the center of which was, approxi- 
mately, in the Ile de la Cité. 

This determination to retain the civic 
center of Paris in the Ile de la Cité is the 
key to the scheme for the transformation 
accomplished under the Second Empire. 

The Grande Croissée. 

If, in the plan of Paris, one assumes 
that the old Roman Cité is still the cen- 
ter of the modern metropolis, the next 
and logical step is to the consideration 
of the Grande Croissée; and that step 
Louis Napoleon, Haussmann and_ the 
people of Paris took with true French 
directness. The two great trade routes, 
following closely the old Roman roads, 
and crossing approximately at the L[le 
de la Cité, were recognized, enlarged and 
restored to their normal function in the 
city. An American student or architect, 
accustomed to the brutal civics of our 
land, finds it difficult to conceive a vast 
metropolis entering upon a period of 
transformation on historic lines, and in 
the face of conflicting commercial con- 
siderations; but that is precisely what 
happened in Paris, and that is, for our 
present purpose, quite the most signifi- 
cant and characteristic fact to be noted 
in the administration of the Grand 
Préfet. 

The Reéseaux. 

In the transformation of Paris the 
term réseau was adopted for adminis- 
trative purposes, and is not necessarily 
topographical in its significance; at the 
same time the three systems or réseaux 
in which the work was arranged did cor- 
respond in a general way with the topog- 
raphy. The Premier Réseau officially 
included simply the improvement pro- 
vided for by the law of 1855, appropri- 
ating sixty million francs for the Rue 
de Rivoli, the Boulevard de Sébastopol 
and the region surrounding the Hotel de 
Ville, Tour de Saint-Jacques and the 
Place du Chatelet. As this includes the 


greater part of the Grande Croissée, it 
may be permitted, for our present pur- 
pose, to c msider the Premier Réseau as 
loosely identical with the Grande Crois 
see, although the later part of the work 
was included in the appropriations for 
the Deuxiéme and Troisi¢me Réseaux. 


The Rue de Rivoli. 


In the old maps, and historically, the 
east and west arms of the Grande Crois- 
see were Ct mmposed of the Rue de Saint- 
Honore on the west and the Rue de Saint- 
\ntoine on the east, united through the 
center of the city by an extraordinary 
network of narrow and tortuous streets, 
well shown in section 5 of the map of 
Verniquet, printed in our second article. 
Passage by this route was always diffi- 
cult, and the necessity for ‘mprovement 
must often have suggested itself. As we 
have several times noted, it seems quite 
probable that the people who designed 
the Place du Throne and the Place de 
VEtoile intended to create some monu- 
mental connection between them. Noth- 
ing, however, was done until the time 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, when the first 
section of the Rue de Rivoli, opposite 
the Tuileries gardens, was built. The 
plan of Percier and Fontaine for this 
section, which we reproduce, draws the 
street to the Palais Royal. The section 
parallel with the garden was opened in 
18o2. 

Something had already been done in 
the way of clearing out the adjacent city 
when Haussmann’s operations on the 
Rue de Rivoli began. They proceeded in 
four sections, which it is not necessary 
to describe here in detail, from the Palais 
Royal to the old Place Birague, where 
union with the Rue de Saint-Antoine 
was practicable. 

Cutting a rather irregular street 22 
metres wide through an old city was a 
simple matter. In the transformation 
of Paris, however, the making of a street 
carried with it the entire reconstruction 
of the region through which it ran. The 
continuation of the Rue de Rivoli to the 
Rue du Louvre, and the construction of 
the Rue du Louvre itself were part of 
the scheme for the completion of the 
Tuileries and Louvre palaces. Into an 
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account of this great architectural un- 
dertaking we cannot at present enter. 
The work was national, paid from the 
civil list, and did not directly concern 
the city of Paris and Haussmann. 





Rue de la Vieille Lanterne in 1854, Showing 
Fountain of the Place du ChAatelet. 
(From etching by Martial.) 


The condition of the region within and 
without the quadrangle of palaces, how- 
ever, did concern Haussmann very much. 


I/4/ 


The original Place du Carrousel of 
Louis XIV. occupied only a small part 
of the interior space. With the excep- 
tion of three small courts in front of the 
Tuileries, the rest of the region was 
filled with a dense mass of old houses, 
which extended to and enveloped the 
Palais Royal. More disgraceful than 
the condition within the line of palaces 
was the condition without. The Louvre 
quadrangle was completely surrounded 
by old buildings ; even within the shadow 
of the Colonnade itself. Haussmann 
cleared all this away, and created the 
greater Place du Carrousel and Place du 
louvre as we see them to-day. 

It was characteristic of Haussmann 
to respect the old church of Saint-Ger- 
main-l’Auxerrois, which he was urged to 
destroy, and to arrange a monumental 
mass about it which should have some 
importance in contrast with the Louvre. 
lle was not especially pleased with the 
manner in which the architect Hittorff 
performed his part of the task in the 
Mairie of the First Arrondissement, con- 
sidering it a much too literal copy of the 
old church. The tower by Ballu was 
more successful, although as seen over 
the roof of the Louvre it has the curious 
effect of accentuating the slight deflec- 
tion in the axis of the palace. 

Another interesting monument which 
lay in the course of this improvement was 
the fine tower of Saint-Jacques-la-Bou- 
cherie, which dates from 1508. The 
church itself was destroyed early in the 
Revolution. The tower stood on an emi- 
nence, and, as the new street passed at 
a lower level, Haussmann, not wishing 
to disturb it, supported the entire mass, 
and placed under it a new basement, a 
famous piece of engineering in those 
days. The Square Saint-Jacques gave it 
proper isolation and vista. 

The Grande Chatelet, at first a fortress 
and afterwards the municipal prison of 
Paris, was destroved in 1802. In the 
square which replaced it the Fontaine 
du Palmier was built by Napoleon in 
1808 from the design of the architect de 
Bralle. Situated near the actual point 
of intersection of the two arms of the 
Grande Croissée, the Place du Chatelet 


became a point of strategic importance in 
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Haussmann’s scheme, and a difficult mat- 
ter to arrange satisfactorily on account 
of the entire lack of symmetry in the re- 
lation of the Pont au Change to the sev- 
eral intersecting avenues; due to a lack 
of study on the part of the original de- 
signers of the Boulevard du Centre. In 
order to give the ensemble a dignified 
center, it was necessary to move the Fon- 
taine du Palmier twelve métres toward 
the west into the axis of the Pont du 
Change. It was at the same time raised 
four metres. The change was made 
April 1, 1858, by Alphand and Davioud. 

The Rue de Rivoli improvement car- 
ried with it the reconstruction of the 
Halles Centrales and the completion of 
the Square des Innocents. 

From the earliest times there had been 
a market-place in this region. ‘This old 
agora became in the middle ages one of 
the most important marts in Europe. It 
was, like all mediaeval markets, a 
wretched complex of crooked streets 
and unwholesome rookeries, and retained 
this general character to the moment of 
the inception of the Second Empire, 
when Napoleon III. undertook its entire 
reconstruction to meet the requirements 
of modern civilization. The Emperor 
was much attracted by the iron train 


shed which had been built for the 
station of the Chemin-de-fer de 1’Est, 
and after a long struggle against 


the prejudices of the architect Baltard, 
Haussmann secured from him the present 
convenient and monumental market of 
Paris in the same style of construction. 
The creation of the Halles Centrales car- 
ried with it the opening of two large 
streets to the river—the Rue du Pont- 
Neuf and the Rue des Halles—and, of 
course, the complete renovation of the 
included and adjacent spaces. 


The region between the Chatelet and 
the Hotel de Ville was the bottomless 
pit of old Paris. In this unwholesome 
network of crooked lanes the Rue de 
Saint Honoré and the Rue de Saint-An- 
toine tailed off and connected through 
the Rues de la Tixeranderie, de la Cou- 
tellerie, Jean Pain Mollet, des Ecrivains, 
de la Beaumerie, de la Tableterie, des 
Fourneurs and des Déchargeurs. The 
appalling state of things in this vicinity 
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Haussmann describes at length. He was 
much amused by the condition of an old 
rookery in the Rue des Teinturiers, which 
tried to fall and could not. It simply 
leaned against the house on the opposite 
side of the street. “Et quelle population 
habitait la.” 

The Hotel de Ville had been com- 
pleted in the reign of Louis Phillipe, but 
the region about it remained essentially 
in its mediaeval condition. The Place 
de Gréve looked much as it did when it 
was the common execution-place of the 
city. Haussmann rectified the place and 
quai, and drew the Avenue Victoria in 
the axis of the Hotel de Ville through 
the Place du Chatelet. The Pont Notre 
Dame was reconstructed to lower the 
grade. Haussmann has been blamed for 
the loss of much picturesqueness in this 
region; but this has been more than com- 
pensated for by the quiet dignity of the 
result. The Rue de Rivoli was com- 
pleted to its intersection with the Rue 
Francois Myron, where it was continued 
by the Rue de Saint-Antoine. The Place 
de la Bastille is so largely a creation of 
the reigns of Napoleon and _ Louis 
Phillipe that it need not be considered 
here. 

The strategic importance of the Rue de 
Rivoli is obvious. 

The Rue de Rivoli is not a fine street, 
as compared with many of Haussmann’s 
later productions. Its form was prede- 
termined and forced upon him by a cer- 
tain historic necessity. The construc- 
tion of the street, however, and the im- 
provements which went with it, disem- 
boweled old Paris and forced the lower 
classes into the faubourgs. The disen- 
gagement of fine monuments which it ac- 
complished more than compensated for 
the rather uninteresting character of the 
street itself. 


The Boulevard de Sebastopol. 


The placing of the great railway sta- 
tions in a circle about the old center of 
Paris brought the administration into 
contact with the problem of providing 
for them proper avenues of approach. 
Before the time of Haussmann, a begin- 
ning was made with the Gare de I’Est as 
the starting-point for a great “Boulevard 
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du Centre,” which should develop the 
north and south arms of the Grande 
Croissée; this street, 20 métres wide, was 
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RUE DES CARCAISONS IN 1851. 
(From etching by Martial.) 
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far the Boulevard de Saint- 


Denis in 1852, and took the name bBou- 
levard de Strasbourg. 


The continuation of the 
“Boulevard du Centre” to the 
river was taken up by Hauss- 
mann under the provision for 
the Premier Réseau, and was 
opened with great éclat April 
5, 1858. It was named bou- 
ievard de Sébastopol, from 
the Crimean victory of Sep- 
tember 9, 1855. 

This fine street is essential- 
ly a continuation of the Bou- 
levard de Strasbourg, con- 
structed by Louis Napoleon 
before the appointment of 
Haussmann. It is a_ true 
l'rench avenue of the tvpe 
brought to perfection in the 
reign of Louis XIV., com- 
posed of a roadway, trottoirs 
and lines of trees, carefully 
profiled. Haussmann = ap- 
proved it on general princi- 
ples. It was definitely better 
to build a new street through 
the blocks than to widen 
either of the old streets, the 
Rue Saint-Denis and the Rue 
Saint-Martin, with its contin- 
uation of the Rue des Arcis. 
In this way, without disturb- 
ance of traffic, three large 
parallel streets were secured, 
which have proved none too 
much for the requirements of 
the — situation. Haussmann 
was, however, much dis- 
tressed by a lack of care on 
the part of the engineers who 
designed the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg. A minute devi- 
ation at the Gare de 1|’Est 
would have brought the axis 
of the Boulevard du Centre 
into line with the dome of the 
Sorbonne, giving vista to that 
monument. At Haussmann’s 
suggestion the architect Bail- 
ly afterwards designed the 
Tribunal de Commerce in 
such a manner as to supply 
this defect. 
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The construction of the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol carried with it that of several 
important intersecting streets; the Rue 
Reaumur continued by the Rue du 
Quatre-Septembre to the Opera, the Rue 
de Turbigo frem the Church of Saint- 
Eustache to the future Place de la Re- 
publique, and the Rue Etienne Marcel to 
the Place des \Victoires. 
The Boulevard du Palais. 

The continuation of the Boulevard du 
Centre (Strasbourg and Sebastopol) 
made necessary the replacement of the 
old Rues de Saint-Barthélemy and de la 
Barillerie, leading across the island from 
the Pont au Change to the Pont Saint- 
Michel, by an avenue of the first class 
which took the name Boulevard du Palais 
and became part of the general scheme 
for the rehabilitation of the Ile de la Cité. 
To make the Cité again the civic center 
was fundamental to the entire scheme for 
the transformation of Paris. The con- 
sideration of the great buildings which 
took the place of the original slums of 
the island must be postponed to another 
article, where the entire subject of the 
Parisian architecture of the Second Em- 
pire will be taken up. 

The Boulevard Saint-Michel. 

Technically, the Premier Réseau 
stopped with the river. The continua- 
tion of the improvements on the south 
side (Rive Gauche) came under the pro- 
vision for the Deuxiéme and Troisie¢me 
Réseaux, but as the Boulevards Saint- 
Michel and Saint-Germain are topo- 
graphically connected with the Grande 
Croissée, they should be considered here. 

The old route from Orléans came to 
the river through the line of the Rue de 
Saint-Jacques, where portions of the Ro- 
man pavement have been found. As that 
line was too far eastward for the con- 
tinuation of the Boulevard du Centre, 
which took the name Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Haussmann used instead the old 
Rue de la Harpe as far as the old Place 
Saint-Michel at the Rue Soufflo. From 
this point to the Carrefour de l’Observa- 
toire, the new street followed the old Rue 
d’Enfer. In order to clear the Lycée 
Saint-Louis and the Thermes with the 
Hotel Cluny, he was obliged to curve the 
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Boulevard Saint-Michel.. He took ad- 

vantage of this to bring its axis into line 

with the spire of the Saint-Chapelle. 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. 

Before Haussmann’s appearance in 
Paris the Emperor had seen the necessity 
for a large street running east and west 
on the southern side, and had begun the 
Rue des Ecoles to do this work. When 
he had studied this situation, Haussman-i 
saw clearly that this street was ba... 
conceived. It lay upon the northern de- 
clivity of the Hill of Saint-Genevieve, 
began nowhere, led no whither, and had 
no organic connection with the plan of 
Paris. He saw that a much broader so- 
lution of the problem was required, that 
the Rive Gauche, as well as the Rive 
Droite, should have a large connection 
between the Place de la Bastille and the 
Place de la Concorde. He conceived the 
splendid Boulevard Saint-Germain, with 
its extension by the Pont Sully and the 
Boulevard Henri IV. This street, fin- 
ished in 1882, was built under the condi- 
tions of the Troisi¢éme Réseau, but its 
intersection with the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel determined its character and 
obliges us to consider it as a part of the 
general scheme for the rectification of 
the Grande Croissée. 

The Boulevard Saint-Germain is a 
street of the true Haussmann type. Its 
profile resembles that of an avenue de- 
signed in the time of Louis XIV., but it 
has not the rigidity characteristic of that 
period. Its direction adapts itself grace- 
fully to the work which it is called upon 
to do, and to the emplacement of two fine 
old monuments, the Church of Saint-Ger- 
main des Prés and the Hotel de Cluny. 
The most characteristic pirt of the 
scheme was its completion to the Place 
de la Bastille by way of the Pont Sully 
and Boulevard Henri IV. 

The Boulevard Henri IV. was so de- 
signed that the Colonne de Juillet and 
the dome of the Panthéon should be in its 
axis, giving vista to both monuments. 
To carry out this plan it was necessary 
to build the Pont Sully diagonally across 
the river, and to this the Emperor earn- 
estly objected, holding back the entire 
pr ject for several years, “A Londres,” 
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he said to Haussmann, “on ne s’occupe 
que de satisfaire le mieux possible aux 
besoins de la circulation.” “Sire,” said 
Haussmann, “les Parisiens ne sont pas 
des Anglais; il leur faut davantage.” 
The result of Haussmann’s Premier 
Réseau and the improvements which 
grew out of it were universally approved. 
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ven the serious opponents of the Em- 
pire, led by Thiers, were obliged to admit 
the splendid and useful accomplishment. 
The Deuxiéme and Troisieme Réseaux 
were not so fortunate. 
Edward R. Smith. 
Reference Librarian Avery Architectural 
Library, Columbia University. 
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American Schools of Architecture 


6 V.—Washington University, St. Louis 


Principles Professed in Teaching Architectural Design 


It has been repeatedly stated that to 
raise the standard of architecture in the 
United States, architecture should be 
popularized and the public at large edu- 
cated so as to be able to appreciate 
good work. This sounds very well, 
but how can it be accomplished? It is 
our opinion that the most expeditious 
way of attaining this end is, first of all, 
to educate the architects to so prepare 
the student of architecture that when he 
goes out into the world he will be fully 
equipped to occupy the important 
tion an architect should fill in the com- 
munity. For it is the architect’s busi- 
ness to put men’s surroundings in order ; 
to seek and to establish just relations 
among the objects of men’s creation; to 
introduce harmony of arrangement 
among them. The need of architectural 
training is great, as is evident from the 
fact that a conservative estimate puts the 
number of architects practising through- 
out the country at 10,000, the number of 
students graduated yearly at perhaps 
100; so that if we take twenty years as 
the average useful life of an architect, 
we have 2,000 trained men, one-fifth of 
the entire practising force. While no 
one would contend that all the schooled 
men do creditable work, nor that all 
unschooled men do uniformly poor work, 
it is clear that too large a proportion of 
those who design buildings to beautify 
or to mar our cities are men who have 


posi- 


had little or no opportunity to gain a 
liberal education, to learn the theory of 
architecture and to train systematically 
the artistic gifts with which nature en- 
dowed them. 

As soon as the majority of our prac- 
tising architects are drawn from the 
trained and cultured class, so soon and 
no sooner will the standard of executed 
work be raised. All architects will then 
have about the same ideals and will re- 
fuse to execute the vile ideas of some of 
their clients. They will no longer fear 
to lose a commission, being assured that 
their competing fellow-practitioners will 
be just as reluctant as they to allow their 
architectural conscience to be abased by 
the mere material remuneration. The 
American architect will become a mem- 
ber of the family council like his Euro- 
pean colleague, who, with the family 
physician and attorney, enjoys the ab- 


solute confidence of his client. But to 
reach this goal we must have more 


trained men who, with practical experi- 
ence added to a thorough technical and 
artistic equipment, will be fully prepared 
to attack and to solve with equal facility 
any and all problems, whether simple or 
complex, that may arise in practice. 
The architect of training must possess 
a sound basis of judgment which will 
enable him authoritatively to advise his 
client and to divert undigested notions 
into the proper channels. 
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But why does the client so often inter- 
fere with the architect’s work? The 
American architect’s client is too often 
of that type of American citizen who 
comes out baldly and frankly with the 
statement, “I guess | know what I| want, 
and, besides, | am paying for this,” or 
else a person of superficial attainments, 
a dillettante nature who attempts to plan 
his own house, subscribes to a half dozen 
architectural journals, copies the living 
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operates on them while they are under 
the influence of an anaesthetic, the better 
it will be for both client and architect, 
and the more satisfactory the result will 
architecturally. This absolute confi- 
dence which, fortunately, already exists 
in many instances, especially among the 
truly cultured element of will 
become more general as as the 
thoroughly aesthetically and technically 
trained as well as practically experienced 


be 


society, 


soon 
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room from one, the kitchen from an- 
other, a closet from still another, and 
after concocting a most horrible con- 
glomeration carries his Chinese puzzle to 
an architect and instructs him to make 
a few working drawings and to have the 
design executed. 

It seems to us to be most obvious that 
the sooner the laity, as a whole, will go 
to their architect with the same confi- 
dence they place in their surgeon, who 
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architect will command the respect of 
the whole community by the superior and 
authoritative knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and will elicit the admiration of the 
public by the skill and ingenuity he dis- 
plays in his designs. His. work, in turn, 
will educate the public, and will awaken 
a taste for the beautiful. 

In art the balance hangs true between 
demand and supply. When a trivial and 
meretricious taste and a false standard 
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of criticism prevails in general society, 
the art of the day will reflect it and be 
itself false and bad. If the reasonable 
basis on which good architecture is 
founded were better understood by those 
who are lovers of the art, but have had 
no special training in its principles, we 
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gerbread,” I believe, it is called. Nothing 
could be more absurd than this, and the 
person who expresses any such idea only 
proves his gross ignorance. Architecture 
is often regarded as one of the arts of 
picture-making, whereas to the designer 
the presentation of the design pictorially 
is but incidental. The more 
enlightened of the laity con- 








fess that architecture is a 
mystery to them. It is our 
duty to unravel this mystery 
and to make an architect- 
ural student of the young 
layman who enters our col- 
lege drafting-room, and to 
prepare him for the long 
and undulating road_ of 
study which he must travel 
to become a consummate 
architect. To very many 
people at the present day 
the study of architecture 
seems to consist in making 
acquaintance with its out- 
ward phenomena: in learn- 
ing to distinguish style, and 
to be able to tell at a glance 
to which period and date 
each example should be 
assigned. It is not, how- 
ever, in this way that archi- 
tecture, either past or pres- 
ent, can really be wunder- 
stood. Knowledge such as 
this will never help to the 
proper use of the art, nor 
does it lead to a correct 
conception of the architec- 








APPLICATION OF THE ORDERS TO TREATMENT OF A 
PUBILC BUILDING. 


venture to say they would derive a new 
pleasure from it, which would more than 
double the old. The vulgar understand- 
ing of design, both by the uninitiated 
layman as by some of the untrained arch- 
itects, means the consideration of a 
facade alone, an elevation covered with 
ornament, the more the merrier, “gin- 





ture of the past, for archi- 
tecture is something more 
than archaeology. Archae- 
ology is not architecture, 
and it.is the spirit rather 
than the letter of the great 
stvles of the past that are 
of use to us. 

Those of us who are teaching archi- 
tectural design know what a delicate sub- 
ject it is, and that to teach it becomes 
a matter so indefinite and intangible as 
to defy the establisment of set rules and 
regulations, to be transmitted like so 
many inflexible laws. An analysis of 
composition must needs be negative 
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rather than positive. This results from 
the fact that while a production is not 
necessarily good, because it complies 
with the laws of composition, it is surely 
faulty if it contradicts them. Although 
it is possible to analyze and classify the 
principles which govern design, we do 
not claim nor attempt to make masters 
by teaching rules; and design, in its more 
delicate discriminations, must remain a 
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matter of talent and temperament. 
Architectural design is the art of so com- 
bining the different parts of a structure 
as to produce a harmonious whole. This 
is expressed on paper by the plans, sec- 
tions and elevations. The various draw- 
ings, put together, form the design, and 
if they do not logically and frankly ex- 
press and reciprocally explain each other, 
the design is not only incomplete but not 
good. A good design must first of all 
solve the specific problem in regard to 
its practical requirements, meet the pre- 
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scribed needs of usefulness, must be 
adapted to the climate, the nature of the 
ground, the points of compass, must be 
convenient, economical and_ beautiful. 
Architecture is the most reasonable and 
logical of the fine arts. In its every step, 
its every development, its every transi- 
tion from style to style, we may trace 
more or less distinctly a reason in the 
influence exerted by some corresponding 
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change in the men or the conditions of 
the day. It is by this that art lives. A 
style is only a living style so long as it 
gives expression to the feeling of the 
time, and the outward form it takes re- 
sults from its more or less complete ex- 
pression of this feeling. To understand 
the expression you must know what it 
is trying to express, and the transition 
from one style to another will be unin- 
telligible unless the corresponding change 
in men and manners, circumstances and 
conditions of means and opportunity are 
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also understood and appreciated. Those 
outward forms by which we know each 
style, and by which we recognize how 
it differs from any other, are not the cre- 
ation of artistic imagination solely, still 
less of fancy or caprice in the architect, 
but are, in the main, the outcome of sug- 
gestions of economy, or of limitation of 
means and material, or of convenience 
and of adaptation to new needs and new 
social habits. 

In order to meet all of these various 
conditions, which are rarely, if ever, 
the same in two cases, every design 
must be created and then developed sys- 
tematically, both scientifically and artis- 
tically. ‘The solution of this great di- 
versity of conditions requires an imagi- 
native mind rather than a mathematical 
one, and the student who is ingenious 
and of quick judgment will be sooner 
imbued with the proper spirit of archi- 
tectural design than his fellow-student, 
who has not the courage, the energy and 
fancy which go to make initiative. Nat- 
urally, the beginner cannot be left to his 
own resources, and to prepare him for 
original work in the junior and senior 
years, we believe it to be just as essential 
for the student in design to be taught an 
architectural alphabet, grammar and vo- 
cabulary as it is for the poet or writer 
of prose to become familiar with the ele- 
ments of language. The beginner is 
taught the classic orders, not alone so 
that he may familiarize himself with the 
elements of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture, and in order to learn the names of 
the moldings so that he can speak intel- 
ligently of them, but also to train his eye 
to proportion. As soon as he has learned 
to draw the orders, he is given an op- 
portunity to practise composition. The 
order problems issued bi-monthly by the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects are 
most excellent for this purpose. They 
are, as a rule, simple subjects, frame: 
and arranged with their details to make a 
frontispiece. These problems are the 
student’s first serious studies in compo- 
sition. 

Before the plan problems are attacked 
we find it important for the student to 
acquire a vocabulary of the best exam- 
ples of architectural elements, such as 
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doors, windows, cornices, balusters, etc., 
and the principal forms and kinds of 
ornament in the various styles, and to 
use them under the direction of his in- 
structor in his first attempts at composi- 
tion. There are many ways of using the 
examples of those who have gone before. 

Used in one way they may help us to 
achieve as much as our forebears, and 
possibly more. Used in another they 
may betray us to our ruin. And if, situ- 
ated as we are, it is inevitable that we 
should look backwards to the practice of 
by-gone styles, it is important that we 
draw from them the right lessons, and 
be not mislead into mistaking what is 
only an external form fer a vital prin- 
ciple. It is mainly the latter that is of 
value to us for modern use. In this way 
the foundation for design is laid, and the 
taste of the student is guided in Wash- 
ington University. As a student ad- 
vances he is expected more and more to 
use his own imagination, and to invest 
all his work with the stamp of personal- 
ity and individuality. 

‘Besides all the necessary subsidiary 
branches, a thorough knowledge of the 
history of architecture and ornament is 
deemed most essential as an auxiliary 
study for design, the elements of which 
are to be utilized only as a basis of de- 
parture and as far as practicable only. 
Never, on any account, are these to be 
used to the detriment of individual and 
original work. We believe that the de- 
signer who knows what has been done 
in previous ages will know how far to 
depart from the beaten track in his own 
work, and will be by such knowledge 
enabled to remain within the bounds of 
good taste. To begin with the ensemble 
and work down to the detail, both in plan 
and in elevation, is the general course 
pursued in the study of design at Wash- 
ington University. The student is taught 
to interpret a programme by picking out 
the most important features as to ar- 
rangement in plan, and to group the less 
important parts of the building or build- 
ings around these, then to express these 
main features in elevation, giving each 
its relative value. When the orna- 
ment is applied, whether it be plastic or 
flat, the student is again advised to study 
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the mass or outline before developing 
the detail. The student is taught, at 
Washington University, to construct his 
design on the principal axes which form 
the backbone of the composition, to con- 
stantly bear in mind the structural ele- 
ments which are inseparably connected 
with the design, to consider the charac- 
ter and function of all masing. No theo- 
ries should be advanced and professed 
that cannot be of tangible value in prac- 
tice, and the student’s attention should be 
called to the uselessness and absurdity 
of any such theories. 

To sum it all up, the student is urged 
to reason, reason about the character of 
the building, reason about the choice of 
a certain scheme of composition, reason 
in the choice of motives, never to do any- 
thing without having a reason for it, to 
be sincere, truthful, frank and simple in 
his designs, always expressing that for 
which it stands besides showing the in- 
dividuality of its author. If the student 
follows these maxims he will learn to cre- 
ate a live art and one that depends for its 








vitality upon its accommodation to the 
thought and feeling of the day. 

Such a conception of the character and 
scope of the training in design required 
of the prospective architect, underlies the 
scheme of the course in architectural de- 
sign at Washington University. The de- 
signs here illustrated show some phases 
of the work of its students. There is but 
one word to be said in conclusion, in re- 
gard to the existing four-year course in 
architecture; namely, that it is insuffi- 
cient, even for the most talented, espe- 
cially since the first of these four years 
is spent in college studies instead of be- 
ing devoted to architectural pursuits 
pure and simple. We, therefore, advo- 
cate the separation of the School of Ar- 
chitecture from the college, and, on the 
other hand, recommend the merit system 
in which the advancement of the student 
is based entirely on his own progress as 
evinced by the quality of his work. 

Louis C. Spiering, Architect. 

Instructor in Architectural Design, 

Washington University, St. Louis. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. W. B. THOMAS. 


Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


Some Houses on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts 


When the story of the development of 
social intercourse in America comes to be 
written the various colonies which have 
during the past generation been formed 
in attractive country neighborhoods will 
play an important part in the tale. The 
majority of Americans who have any leis- 
ure for genuine social intercourse, all un- 
doubtedly find their opportunities for this 
sort of experience chiefly in the sum- 
mer months. People of similar tastes 
and habits, who live during the winter 
in very different parts of the country, 
are drawn together for their summer 
vacations in some congenial place, and 
there they live the lives and build the 
houses which they prefer. The whole 
Atlantic coast, from Maine to the south- 
ern part of New Jersey, is lined with 
such settlements, and there are almost 
as many more in the hills and moun- 
tains of the interior. Some of them, like 
Newport, are of long-standing. Others 
are of comparatively recent origin. 


8 


Some are frequented exclusively by 
very wealthy people; but no less signifi- 
cant, from the social standpoint, are the 
groups of wealthy people who have con- 
gregated at Lyme, Conn., Cornish, New 
Hampshire, or at Siasconset, in Mas- 
-husetts. These settlements are a 
spontaneous and genuine expression of 
the different phases of American social 
ideals; and they are making a valuable 
contribution to the social intercourse of 
Americans because they bring together 
people who, in winter, live in very dif- 
ferent ways and in different places. 
They are the beginning of an American 
social life which is something more than 
local, and which may become national. 
The vast majority of the houses which 
have been built in these settlements are 
of no architectural interest, even when 
built for rich people. They usually con- 
sist merely c. wooden villas, which vary 
one from another rather in size and 
in certain accidents of appearance than 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. J. W. WILLIAMS.—HALL. 





THE HOUSE OF MR. J. W. WILLIAMS.—DINING ROOM. 
Beach Bluff, Mass. J. Wm. Beal, Architect. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. MYRON C. WICK.—LIVING ROOM 


THE HOUSE OF MR. MYRON C. WICK.—LIVING ROOM. 
Manchester, Mass. Dwight & Chandler, Architects; Howland S. Chandler, successor. 
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in essential character, Even in New- 
port the small land areas on which the 
houses are built have prevented the con- 
struction of any more imposing archi- 
tectural type than the palatial villa, oc- 
cupying a bare suburban lot. The best 
American domestic architecture is usu- 
ally found in detached country houses, 
which are intended both for winter and 
summer residence, and which are built 
upon an estate of several hundred acres. 
But while the villas and cottages which 
line the Atlantic seacoast are of meagre 
architectural merit, they are often so 
typical of the popular standards of do- 
mestic comfort and decorative taste 
that they are very interesting as an 
expression of these standards. Their 
owners usually employ either local build- 
ers or else inferior architects; and the 
result is that the owner gets what he 
wants, so far as he knows what it is. 
Of course, very often he does not know 
what he* wants, particularly so far as 
the interior of his house is concerned; 
in which case he usually falls into the 
hands of some more or less merciful in- 
terior decorator. But when the owner, 
the owner’s wife, or the professional 
decorator is responsible, the result is 
much the same. An attempt usually is 
to do something handsome and swell, 
something which resembles the real 
thing; and the attempt almost always 
fails because of certain fundamental 
faults, both in the plan of the rooms and 
in the methods of carrying out the 
scheme. But these houses are none the 
less frequently very interesting for the 
obvious mixture which they show of 
good ideas and bad taste, of excellent 
models and inferior execution. 

One of the most important of these 
settlements on the coast is that which 
has congregated on the so-called north 
shore-—that is, on the small strip of the 
Massachusetts coast, which stretches 
from Salem to Cape Ann. The north 
shore, except in the immediate vicinity 
of Gloucester, was originally settled, 
many years ago, by well-to-do families 
from Boston, and many such families 
still keep their places at Beverley and 
Manchester. But of late years many 
wealthy people from the Middle West 


have bought places either on or near the 
coast; and the social character of the 
settlement has entirely changed. It has 
become a sort of a Newport for the 
Middle West; but it is a Newport with 
a difference. Whatever may be thought 
of society at Newport, it comes nearer to 
being the real thing, in the European 
sense, than any other society in this 
country; and whatever may be thought 
of the permanent architectural value of 
palatial Newport villas on suburban lots, 
they at least constitute an important 
phase of the history of American resi- 
dential design. On the other hand, the 
Middle Western settlement on the north 
shore has not as yet established itself as 
in any sense socially important, and the 
houses which it occupies show the in- 
fluence of this inferior social standing. 
Although owned often by very rich peo- 
ple, they are obviously tentative and im- 
permanent, as if their owners were not 
particularly well established, while fre- 
quently they are, at least in their interi- 
ors, decidedly pretentious in effect. 
They sometimes remind one, in their ex- 
teriors, of the big wooden villas which 
were erected at Newport and elsewhere 
on the coast about 1880, while their in- 
teriors, on the contrary, usually show the 
influence of the most showy modern dec- 
orative standards. Some of them are 
indeed old houses, which have merely 
been increased in size and made re- 
splendent within; but whatever their 
origin, they represent socially and archi- 
tecturally a not very serious attempt to 
imitate something better. They include 
all the scenic surroundings of contem- 
porary American opulence—the elabo- 
rate gardens, the “period” rooms, the 
gorgeous furnishings—but whereas un- 
der other surroundings these accessories 
have stood for a certain amount of genu- 
ine aesthetic, domestic and social aspira- 
tion, they frequently give evidence in 
this case merely of an ambition to be as 
much as possible in the fashion. 

These remarks must, of course, be 
taken to apply only in a general sense. 
They are a fair description of the new 
society and the new architecture of the 
north shore; but of course a settlement, 
which is so numerous and includes so 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. GARDNER M. LANE.—VIEW FROM THE VERANDA 
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Manchester, Mass. THE VERANDA OF MR. LANE’S HOUSE. 
Richard Gildersleeve, Architect. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. GARDNER M. LANE.—LIVING ROOM. 
Manchester, Mass, Richard Gildersleeve, Architect. 
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many different kinds of people and 
houses, will offer many exceptions. Our 
illustrations, for instance, show three 
houses which, both inside and out, are 
wholly unpretentious, and which belong 
merely to the ordinary type of suburban 
villa. The residence of Mr. J. W. Wil- 
liams, at Beach Bluff, is an unusually 
large shingled dwelling, such as were 
erected more frequently twenty-five years 
ago than to-day; and it is not, at any 
rate, wholly unobjectionable. It pre- 
serves the same unpretentious character 
in its interior as in its exterior; but the 
interior is distinctively more objection- 
able. The hallway, for instance, is an 
overpowering illustration of what may 
be called flowering suburban Colonial, 
while in the dining-room a design, which 
might have been interesting, is spoiled 
by an excessive arborescence. The De- 
wart house, at Magnolia, is a more suc- 
cessful example of the same sort of 
thing; and the impression it gives of be- 
ing a little less suburban is doubtless due 
to the better distribution and larger 
growth of the shrubbery. The best of 
the three is, however, the Wick house, 
at Manchester. Just as on the outside, 
this house gives more the impression of 
a country residence, and less that of a 
suburban cottage; so, also, the interior 
exhibits, if not an impeccable taste in 
furniture, at least a preference for solid, 
quiet wall spaces, and the consistency of 
effect which can be obtained by such 
means. In this house a pleasant sense 
of room and comfort has been obtained 
at a comparatively small expenditure for 
“finish”; and it belongs to a type which 
is, unfortunately, less popular in the East 
than it is in the West. 

A very attractive residence fronting 
upon the shore at Manchester is that of 
Mr. Gardner M. Lane. One would like, 
indeed, to see a house of this size, and 
this type of design, built of material 
which is more substantial and appropri- 
ate than wood; but the very clapboards 
help to give it an agreeable old-fashioned 
effect, suggestive of some of the later 
Colonial houses of New England; and 
this effect is very much enhanced by ex- 
cellent planting. It would not be easy 
to find a better example of the proper 
use of trees and shrubbery in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of a house. Every tree 
which has been planted or left standing 
enhances the architectural value of the 
building, while at the same time doing 
nothing to diminish the desirable sun- 
light. Nothing could be less pretentious 
than this big white villa, with its large 
lawn, its lovely gardens and its water 
view. It creates distinctly the impres- 
sion of being inhabited by gentlefolk, 
who really enjoy their country place, 
and take most admirable care of it, while 
mingled with this impression of good 
form and conscientious housekeeping is 
a slight but not unpleasant sense of prim- 
ness, as if its inhabitants were not quite 
as much at home in their own dwelling 
as they should be. The house inside and 
out, that is, gives more the sense of being 
scrupulously cared for than of being 
easily lived in; and this prim tidiness is 
perhaps an inseparable part of its old- 
fashioned charm. 

The reproach of employing unworthy 
materials cannot be levelled against Mr. 
J. W. Mitchell’s house at Magnolia. In 
this instance we return to the less formal 
and pretentious class of shingled dwell- 
ing. No doubt the Mitchell residence 
tends to be an excessively big example 
of the class; but its lack of architectural! 
presumption disarms criticism. So far 
as the exterior is concerned, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the effective 
distribution of foliage around the house. 
Whatever else these north shore dwell- 
ings may be, they are not bleak and bare, 
like so many dwellings are on the coast. 
Almost every house has its proper set- 
ting of trees; and almost every house is 


planted round about with effective 
masses Of shrubbery. This planting 


looks more like the work of professional 
gardeners than of landscape architects, 
probably so-called; but given the char- 
acter of the houses and the lay-out of the 
grounds, it serves its purpose admirably. 
Unfortunately, however, one cannot say 
as much that is pleasant about the in- 
terior of Mr. Mitchell’s house as about 
the exterior. The dining-room is elabo- 
rately designed, while the drawing-room 
is simply an excruciating example of bad 
taste. Let us refrain from further com- 
ment, lest our distaste master our discre- 
tion. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. J. W. MITCHELL. 
Magnolia, Mass Lewis H. Bacon, Architect. 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. J. W. MITCHELL.—DINING ROOM. 
Magnolia, Mass. Lewis H. Bacon, Architect. 
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The residence of Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
at Pride’s Crossing, is the largest and 
most elaborate contained in our list of 
illustrations ; and it produces on the dis- 
criminating observer a somewhat mixed 
impression. It is built of granite up to 
the level of the second story, while there 
above it drops to the architectural level 
of a shingled villa. In the same way the 
house is extravagantly broken and _pic- 





THE NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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merits. Here, again, the planting has 
been well managed, and the natural ad- 
vantages of the location are such that at 
the end of ten years, when the vines and 
the shrubbery have attained a natural 
growth, the place will doubtless have 
much the effect of certain English houses 

the effect, that is, of having grown to 
be interesting, in spite of a want of 
beauty and propriety in its design. No 








THE HOUSE OF MR. J. 


Magnolia, Mass. 


turesque in design, while the garden is a 
not very successful example of excessive 
formality. It suggests, that in 
appearance, a mixture of elements, 
which, while not necessarily contradic- 
tory, are at least hard to combine; and 
in the present instance the combination 
merely leaves the critic somewhat un- 
interested. It is not wholly uneffective. 
Neither is it as amusing as a combination 
of unconventional elements should be. 
It remains, that is, very conventional, in 
spite of its accidental unconventionali- 
ties; and this in spite of many minor 
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Lewis H. Bacon, Architect 
improvement with age can quite over- 
come the original incompatibility be- 


tween the scale of the place and its style. 
It must always remain an overgrown 
villa. It can never obtain the dignity of 
a mansion or the look of a permanent 
residence, just as the juxtaposition of a 
formal balustrade and a lawn decorated 
with boulders must always remain offen- 
sive. But little by little the place will be- 
come mellower and more congenial in 
appearance until the architectural sins 
associated with its birth can be, if not 
forgotten, almost forgiven. 
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; THE GARDEN MR. W. B. THOMAS. 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Arthur H. Vinal, Architect. 
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NOTES @ COMMENTS 





An important bit of New 


ART York State legislation, that 
seems to have been com- 

COMMISSION monly overlooked, is a bill 
AMEND- which was signed by Gov- 
MENTS ernor Hughes in mid-sum 


mer, amending that part of 

the New York City charter 
which refers to the municipal art commis- 
sion. The general importance of the amend- 
ment is that this part of the charter has 
been taken as a model by nearly all the mu- 
nicipalities which have since established art 
commissions. Heretofore, by charter re- 
quirement, only designs for public buildings 
costing over $1,000,000 had to be approved 


by the commission. Now designs for all 
public structures costing over $200,000 must 
receive the commission’s approval. A 


further amendment is that the president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the presi 
dent of the New York Public Library, and 
the president of the Brooklyn Institute all 
of whom have been ex-officio members of 
the commission—may appoint trustees of 
their institutions to act in their stead. This 
is a sensible provision. Apropos of this sub 
ject, it is notable that the Mayor of sal- 
timore—where there is already an art com 
mission modeled after New York’s—has fol- 
lowed the further example of New York in 
asking. as did Mayor McClellan, for an 
architectural advisor. But the Baltimore 
idea was a commission of architects to serve 
without pay. 
The City Parks Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, which 


OPPOSING is nearly always doing some- 
A thing interesting, lately took 

an instructive position in 

STATUE regard to a suggested bit of 


city embellishment. It was 

proposed by the heirs of a 
certain estate to erect a statue of Lafayette 
in front of Independence Hall. The statue, 
{t may be assumed, was to be artistically 
worthy of its subject and _ site. The City 
Parks Association came out in flat oppo- 
sition. The only statue now in Independence 


Square is one of George Washington. There 
is a drinking fountain; but there are no 
other statues, and this condition, the asso- 
ciation maintained, was the desirable one. 
Once the bars were let down, it foresaw that 
this most central square, and probably the 
most widely visited and famous in the United 
States, would become a “cemetery, marble- 
yard or bronze factory.’ This was strong 
speech, but it seemed necessary, for, the re- 
port went on, “The very estate that now 
seeks to erect a statue to Lafayette is di- 
rected by the testator to follow this statue 
with no less than eight others, viz.: Mont- 
gomery, Steuben, Pulaski, Wayne, Greene, 
Sumter, Morgan and Jones.” In too many 
cases the underlying purpose of such civic 
gifts is to link conspicuously the name of 
the donor with the fame of a great man. 
Thus is it good to find one of the strongest 
and most energetic of the improvement so- 
cieties taking a stand in the matter, daring 
to discriminate, and forming its judgment 
not only on artistic grounds as respects the 
proffered gift itself but on grounds of ap- 
propriateness and _ influence. It is not a 
gracious role, but it is one of great possible 
value to the community. 


The matter of comprehen- 
NEW sive planning for cities and 


ENGLAND (t°Wns is getting beyond the 
TAKES UP apse at which justice can 

sio p ex: sles. 
PLANNING . pee 


This is the more remark- 

able since the passing of 
many months during which it has been 
dificult for cities to raise money by 
bond issues, a condition which might 
have been expected effectually to check 
the movement. That is has not done 
so, may be variously interpreted as due to a 
recognition of the fact that the mere having 
of a plan to grow to does not necessarily 
commit the municipality to any large ex- 
penses until it is ready for them, or to a be- 
lief that a scientific plan of convenient and 
artistic development is as necessary to the 














modern city as are sewers, pavements, or 
any of the other accepted urban require 
ments. In the development of this move- 
ment in the last few months, two interesting 
phenomena have appeared. One is the 
preminence which New England, after con- 
siderable deliberation, has now taken in the 
matter; the other is the marked spread of 
the movement to include the smaller cities 
and towns. These phenomena, in themselves 
and in their promise, are worth note. 

The spread of the movement to New Eng 
land has been marked by the developments 
in Springfield, Mass., which have had de 
scription here from time to time; by the 
authorization of a city plan commission for 
Hartford; by the creation of a metropolitan 
park commission for Providence and the agi- 
tation there, largely led by the architects, 
for an expert plan for Exchange Place; by 
tre appointment of the City Improvement 
Commission for Boston—the personnel of 
which has been strengthened by the choice 
of Sylvester Baxter as Secretary; by the 
negotiations in New Haven for an expert 
commission; and by the engagement of a 
landscape architect, on the mayor's intiative, 
to make plans for Holyoke. Very likely 
there are other equally significant instances; 
but these are sufficient to prove how thor- 
oughly New England is now going into the 
matter. That the movement is thus en- 
dorsed there, is of more than local moment. 
Throughout the United States, and especially 
in the West, eyes are turned lovingly to New 
England, and while the rest of the country 
never lacks courage to act for itself, ones 
the impulse is given, yet there are still many 
who have yet to become interested in the re 
planning of cities. The interest of these 
could be hardly enlisted more certainly than 
by learning of the reports, and the results 
thereof, in the old home. 


The spread to the smaller 
cities of the movement for 
RE- town replanning could be 


PLANNING evidenced by a good many 


Holyoke, to 
TOWNS which reference is made in 
the note on New England’s 
activity, is one such in- 
stance. A single specialist in this work, 


instances. 


whose engagements heretofore have come 
from large cities, has found his time fully 
employed in recent months for towns ap- 
proximating 25,000 population—as Water- 
town, N. Y., Ogdensburg, N. Y., Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Dubuque, Iowa. And he is re- 
ported by a newspaper as saying that he 
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found a special pleasure in planning for 
these towns to which nature comes so close 
and which, if of slenderer resources, had so 
little to undo as compared to cities, and in 
which effects could be secured at so slight 
a cost. In his opinion these cities that are 
yet in the making, while offering slight op 
portunity for the spectacular and imme- 
diately striking, are really the best field to 
work in from a civic improvement stand- 
point. This makes interesting contribution 
to the discussion, for certainly, as respects 
the general movement, it means much that 
towns of this size, which are so numerous as 
compared to the big cities, and which here- 
tofore have thought such plans beyond their 
little means, should find that the expense is 
proportioned to their resources and the as- 
piration as vigorous with them as in the 


cities The circumstance is full of promise, 
indeed. 

It is, happily, not un- 

ARCHI- usual to find a Chamber of 

TECTURE Commerce taking vigorous 

AND THE steps to suppress, for the 

SMOKE sake of the public welfare, 


NUISANCE that smoke nusiance for 

which its own members are 

largely responsible. In a 
report, which has been recently issued in 
pamphlet form for wide distribution by the 
smoke committee of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, it is, however, of interest to 
discover that the first argument presented 
for the suppression of dense smoke is based, 
not on economics, but on the fact that such 
smoke is ‘‘perhaps the greatest hindrance to 
the highest development of civic beauty.” 
It means a good deal ind it is something 
new in our progress as a people—that the 
representatives of the business community 
of one of the busiest cities should make that 
the first ground of their appeal. The injurious 
effect of smoke, the argument specifies, ‘“‘is 
shown in all plant life. The growth 
of green conifers is almost impossible, and 
only hardy and smooth-leaved trees are com- 
paratively unaffected. . . . To a consider- 
able extent the architectural effects of our 
buildings are destroyed by damage from this 
source. Buildings of almost every material 
are in a few years brought to a common 
level—a grimy hue which robs them of their 
distinction. The artistic beauty of the group 
plan must be in large part lost unless this 
nuisance is mitigated before its completion.” 
The argument points out that the special 
process by which alone stone buildings can 
be restored to their original color is often 





























NOTES AND 


harmful to the surface and durability of the 
stone, that painted buildings soon lose their 
color, and that it becomes impossible to use 
the lighter and more cheerful colors without 
constant and expensive renewal The whole 
pamphlet, in which these arguments are 
followed by many others, and the various 
methods of dealing with the smoke evil are 
intelligibly described, is most interesting 
and valuable. It closes with a list of recom- 
mendations of which perhaps the most novel 
are that the city council “require the post- 
ing in all boiler rooms of a set of rules for 
the proper handling of the heating plant, 
that the City Department of Smoke Preven 
tion establish an information bureau, and 
that “the Chamber of Commerce support the 
Department in the change of policy involved 
in a prosecution of habitual violators of the 
Architecture has had to 
suffer many rebuffs in its contact with the 


smoke ordinance.”’ 


} 


business community, but here is a bit of 


encouragement that is very significant 


The billboard evil, which 


is exceptionally serious in 


CURBING Cincinnati owing to the con 
THE spicuousness of the sites 
BILL- offered by the city's many 

steep nd unbuilt uphill 

BOARDS 


sides, has been admirably 
tackled in a report. sub- 
mitted by a committee of the Business Men’s 
Club. The several recommendations of the 
report may be summarized as follows: A 
campaign of education, in which other Ohio 
ities are invited to participate; the prep 
aration of a list of those who advertise on 
the local billboards, and the giving of this 
list to persons who are willing to write to 
the firms named a request not to use such 
advertising; an investigation to determine 
what billboards have been erected without 
the consent of the land owner or in viola- 
tion of existing law; an appeal to real estate 
owners to refuse to give permission for such 
use of their land; an exhibition of artistic 
posters, that those who insist upon using this 
class of advertising may be educated to de- 
mand only the best; and that there be ef- 
fort to obtain State legislation to limit the 
size of billboards and to tax them. On the 
latter point, the report says: “As a minimum 
guess, there are about 3,000,000 square feet 
of sign boards in Cincinnati, which, at the 
rate of 12 cents per square foot per annum 
(as was proposed by the New York State 
bill) would yield a revenue of $360,000.” If 
forty per cent. of this went to the State, 
there would be left for the city, the report 
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points out, $216,000. This, “capitalized, 
would be three per cent. on $7,200,000, which 
applied to the park fund, would be of sub- 
stantial benefit.’ In Los Angeles a bill- 
board tax is now bringing in over $50,000 a 
year to the city. Finally, the committee had 
fifty photographs of unsightly boards taken, 
printed on cards, and mailed to prominent 
firms and _ individuals. The replies were 
such that the committee opened a Roll of 
Honor, containing the names of the adver- 
tisers who, declaring that such advertising 
is not essential to their sucess and that they 
recognize its detraction to the city’s ap- 
pearance, agreed, out of civic pride, not to 
continue it after the expiration of their con- 
tracts. This seems to have been a sane and 
effective campaign. 


Reports have been current 


ANOTHER during the last few months 

that Boston, or a certain 
IDEA FOR number of Bostonians, had 
PUBLIC had up for discussion a 
SCHOOLS project for putting public 


schools in the parks. This 

seemed a strange idea to 
come from Boston, where the park system 
has had its most complete measure of de- 
velopment in the United States, for it ap- 
pears full of menace—immediate and pros 
pective—to the parks. At the same time it 
was an interesting suggestion to architects. 
The planning of public schools is just be- 
Within certain rather indefinite 


coming, 
limits, to be a sort of science, and here is an 
idea that would at once revolutionize the 
Whole theory of their construction. Thus is 
it interesting to find, in a recent “Outlook,” 
a characteristically clear setting forth of the 
ideal by President Eliot, of Harvard. It 
is notable first that the project is not at all 
to put the schools “in’ the parks, as the 
newspapers have said, but on the borders of 
the parks; and secondly that the suggestion, 
which was made to the Boston School Com- 
mittee, came from J. Randolph Coolidge, an 
architect who would not be likely to forget 
the claims of city beauty. President Eliot, 
noting that well-to-do people have found it 
so “difficult to bring up their children satis- 
factorily in closely built towns and cities’’ 
that academic and day schools situated in 
the country are receiving an increasing 
patronage, remarks that the children of the 
slums have an even greater need of fresh 
air, light, and room for play. Mr. Coolidge’s 
suggestion therefore applies primarily to the 
grammar schoolhouses for the children of 
congested districts, and it involves the trans- 
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children at 
back five 


portation of the public expense 


to school and days a week. It 


also involves supervision of the children’s 


play and study 
of the private schools, the pupils would re- 


main all day. 


periods, for, as in the case 


It involves feeding them; but 
that would not mean added ex- 
Food brought 
warmed and other food sold at cost over the 
counter. As to the 
the first would be slight if, as is suggested, 
ears could be 
direction 


necessarily 


from home could be 


pense, 


two items of expense, 
used running in the opposite 
that of the traffic 
busiest hours. As to the second, 


from greatest 
during the 
it would be at least partially met, as would 
the first, “by the interest on the 


in cost 


difference 


between a school house site in the 
heart of the city and a site taken on the 
comparatively cheap land of the 


joining a country 


suburb ad- 


large park.” Figuring 


40,000 square feet as the least suitable area 


for a school house to accommodate 1,000 
children, President Eliot notes that in Bos- 
ton the site might easily cost $250,000, 


whereas the same area opposite one of the 


large parks might be procured for $50,000, 


The park sites would also have the advan- 
being permanent. “In the 
built parts of a city the shiftings of popula- 
tion not make it 
sell an old site and procure at great cost a 


tage of closely 


infrequently necessary to 


new one.” The plan is applicable only to 
well children, not less than ten years of age, 
who do not have to work for their families 
afternoon. Thus there would still be 
need of 


Provision would 


in the 
some city schools in poor districts. 
need to be 
games and exercise in stormy weather. But 


also made for 
the proposal, as President Eliot says, “is cer- 
tainly very attractive to the humanitarian, 


the sanitarian, and the economist’’—as it is 


also to the architect; and an advantage of 
that it can be 


schoolhouse at a time 


the plan is tried with one 
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In Mr. Belasco’s new the 


atre, the Stuyvesant, in 


ARTISTIC West Forty-fourth Street, 
ILLUMINA- New York, there is to be 
seen a very pleasing treat- 

TION 


ment of auditorium illu 
mination. It would be diffi 
cult indeed to find a 
artistically 


more 


Suitably and lighted auditorium 


than that of the Stuyvesant. The effect is 
accomplished by a number of ceiling lights, 
shed through 


The effect, it is only 


which their radiance colored 


globes of many hues 


fair to say, is due quite as much to the gen- 


eral decorative treatment of the auditorium 


as to the light giving vehicle. At any rate 


it is a rare instance of theatre 


Which cannot fail to attract 
this difficult 


artistic 
illumination, 
notice to 


very branch of in- 


terior decoration. 
At the recent electrical 
show in Madison Square 
ADVERTIS:- Garden, New York, there 
was noticeable a decidedly 
ING , 


discordant note amongst the 


AS AN ART iatest wonders in electr’city. 
It was the utter failure of 
the participants to realize 

the artistic possibilities of the situation by 

displaying their wares in an attractive man- 
ner. With, 


exhibits, 


perhaps, a single exception the 
they could not fail 


to be, were very little more than indifferently 


interesting as 


dressed shop windows 

a firm that conceived the 
its specialties by 
plication to the needs in the 


firm placed the devices to 


The exception was 
idea of displaying 
showing them in their ap- 
This 
which it desired 
to call special attention, in attractively 
nished rooms. 


home. 


fur- 
The popularity of the exhibit 
amply testified to the value of artistic 
tising, the possibilities of 


adver- 
which are yet to 
be realized by the American business man. 








